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"Auto Spreads Good Roads Gospel,” фу Frank Weldon 


BAKING 


FIT 
TO WRITE 
ABOUT 


Write to your friends of your success in baking 
with GOLD "MEDAL FLOUR. Every home in the 
land requires good bread, biscuits, rolls and pastry. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the sure way to secure 


them. Always advise the use of- 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN- CROSBY CO. 


COPYRIGHT 1910 WASHBURN CROS INI 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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VARIETIES 


When you first glanced at 
the above combination you 
didn t understand it, did you? 

For a moment you weren t 
sure whether you were going 
to read about silk stockings, 
tomato catsup, mens hall 
hose or pickles. 

Now there is not the slight- 
est intention on our part to 
become either sensational or 
hysterical, but we figure that 
one way to impress upon you 
fully why advertisers adver- 
tise would be to work out a 
combination like that at the 
head of these few words. We 
know had we placed there 
just the words “57 Varieties” 
you would have instantly 
known the advertiser; had 
we placed there merely the 
Lord & Taylor trademark of 
their “Onyx” hosiery, half 
hose and stockings, you'd 
have known that at once. 

It is to make these trademarks 
distinctive and to get the public 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
name or the output of the com- 
pany doing the advertising, that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are spent. 

But that's a small part of it— 

For unless the goods came up 
to the standard of the promises 
made or to the purity claimed, the 
tremendous amounts spent in ad- 
vertising by the various compa- 
nies would be absolutely wasted. 

When Lord & Taylor adver- 
vertise their “Onyx” hosiery it is 
because they know it is good hosiery 
and they expect you to find it so sat- 
ner that you will buy more of 


their “Onyx” brand. They could not 
afford to put out an inferior article 
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A Pure Product of a Perfect Process 


BAKER'S 


BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is made from the best cocoa 
beans, carefully se- 

lected, cleaned, 

roasted, freed 

from shells 
and the ex- 
cess of fat, and 
then, by a per- 
fect mechan- 
ical process, is 
reduced to a 
very fine red- 
brown pow- 
der. It is ab- 
N solutely pure, 

v5 atome healthfu l, 
and makes a most delicious 
drink. Get the genuine with 
our trade-mark on the package. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Go. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


The ideal 
waters are a real 
"fountain of youth" 
—unexcelled for stom- 
ach disorders—even 
by famous health 
resorts of 
Europe. 
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French Lick 
West Baden Springs 
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A ie $ 
Time to go 
is now—in this glorious 
Indian Summer Season— 
‘plenty of outdoor and 
indoor attractions — excel- 
lent hotel accommodations. 
On the “Monon” in 


and advertise it. That is why adver- к ; B. PIS 
lising in this or any other magazine RUNS Spats Music on both а new tone- 
protects the reader. sides of the same record. Double" 


learer than eyer 
In the same way, the H. J. Heinz 


: Southern Indiana. 
Frank J. Reed, g 
G. P. A. 


| enjoyment from every record. 3 Cheaper 
Lp could not advertise that they 


use no Benzoate of Soda and their 

p were pure if it were not true. 
ecause it 7s true they advertise it, 

and because they advertise it they 

must keep it true and keep the 

product up to the standard. 

Is it necessary to add any reason 
why you should buy the advertised ar- 
ticle? We can only ask that when 
is do you refer to UNCLE REMUS'S 

OME MAGAZINE. In that way we 
become advertised and fixed in the 
minds of the men who use advertising 
space. You become valuable to us 

and help us make the magazine more 
valuable to you. 


UNCLE Remus’s Номе MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


' music. Every record |. 


made y the new Victor process— | 


Se age i, 2 i 3 
the most important discover- 
made in the aft of record- 


that results 


terials and 
you two ree 
the price of 


sides to this fact: 
iced as well as singlet 
usi¢al masterpiece. f 


-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25 


selections on/ Op 


¢ TYPEWRITERS 


If intending to purchase 
a typewriter, it will pay 
you to investigate the 
Royal Standard. The pur- 
chase of a Royal is the 
best typewriter invest- 
ment you can make. Over forty thousand satis- 
fied Royal users, including the highest class of 


business houses in all parts of the world. We 
have branch offices and representatives every- 
where. No matter where you are located, we are 


prepared to bring a Royal to you promptly for 
examination. You will find it the most satisfac- 
tory and the most economical typewriter you 
have ever used. Write for circulars. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
112 North Pryor St. ATLANTA, GA. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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SNOWDRIFT See X Чу ES iN ШЫ 
is creating a furore of en- x INTESA = 


{| thusiasm everywhere among housewives who take 
iK pride in the distinctive superiority of their menus. 


It supplants the richest jersey butter for frying; 
cooking thoroughly through and through without 
PERMEATING greasily. As a salad dressing it is finer than 
imported olive oil, and much more enconomical. 


In fact, Wesson Snowdrift Oil combines in one unequalled 
article, the best qualities known for Baking, Frying and Salad 
Dressing. 


Itis purely vegetable, free from all animal fats and greases. It 
is 100% cooking value; odorless; tasteless; digestible and assimilative to the last 
| fraction of its contents. 


RECIPE RECIPE 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES— Put into double boiler on stove MAYONNAISE—Put in small bowl yolks of 2eggs. Stir 
1 cup milk or chicken stock (1-2 pint) cream together lightly with an egg whip; add 1-2 level teaspoon dry 
2 tablespoons Wesson Snowdrift Oil (1 oz.) and 4 mustard, 1 level teaspoon salt and 1-16 teaspoon Cay- 
level tablespoons sifted flour. When milk comes to a enne pepper. Measure 2 cups Wesson Snowdrift 
| boil add it to oil and flour and return all in double Oil (1 pint.) Add oilto egg drop by drop, beating con- 


boiler to stove. Cook about 5 minutes and add 2 solid stantly until about 1-4 of oil is used. Measure 2 table- 
cups finely chopped chicken (1 pint), 2 teaspoons salt, 


spoons vinegar (1 oz.) and thin Mayonnaise with a few 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 salt spoon pepper, dash drops at a time. Alternate oil and vinegar until all 
| Cayenne, and few drops Onion juice. Cook for 2 have been used. A 
| minutes and add 2 eggs well beaten. Take from fire FRIED FISH—Small fish should be cleaned, washed and 
immdiately, spread on flat dish to cool. Put on ice for drained, then well salted, and rolled in Indian meal and 
several hours. Prepare 1 pint powdered bread crumbs. : flour which has been well mixed and salted. Fry in 
| Beat 2 eggs in deep plate and add 1 tablespoon cold hot Wesson Snowdrift Oil. 


water. Mould croquettes, dip in eggs, roll in bread To fry Fillets of Fish, clean, remove as much skin 
crumbs. To fry, place a few at a time in frying basket and bone as possible, and divide large fish in sections 
and plunge into deep vessel of hot Wesson Snowdrift of uniform thickness. Wipe dry, season with salt and 


Oil. Cook till brown, about 11-2 minutes. Drain on pepper, dip in beaten egg, rolled in bread crumbs and 
paper, or sieve. fry in hot Wesson Snowdrift Oil enough to cover. 
About 5 minutes is needed to fry Fillets of Fish. 


Always remember that Wesson Snowdrift Oil does everything BETTER! It 
"shortens" without making heavy. Fries without permeation, and as salad dressing, 
adds that piquant touch which constitutes the highest “class” and elegance. 


Wesson Snowdrift Oil is sweeping the country at a rate of success which no 
household article has ever equalled. In one southern city, SIX THOUSAND CANS 
SOLD IN THREE WEEKS! It should occupy THE place of honor in your 
pantry, kitchen and dining room, for it will make all your luncheons, dinners, etc., 
the envy and delight of all your guests. 


соок Ask your dealer for the famous Wesson Snowdrift Oil COOK 
| BOOK BOOK. If his supply is exhausted write our Atlanta Office, giv- 
| FREE | 128 dealer's name, and we will send the book free, with interest- 
| ing testimony of leading Women's Clubs, etc. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
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The Second Captur 


Being a Peaceful Maneuver by the Major and Old Jim 


T°: straggling squad of Veterans in gray 


“Why haven’t you got it? Dang the luck,— 


uniforms were returning from Brier- RRARD HARRIS you are going to fool around here and make 
field cemetery on Confederate Memo- y us lose the twelve-forty train. Go on and get 


rial day. Reverently and lovingly the 
old soldiers had placed flowers upon the graves 
of their comrades. They were strangely silent, 
these old men, Most of them were wondering 
who of them would be resting underneath a bank of lilies and jasmine when the 
occasion came again. The ranks were thinning fast. 

In the procession walked Major Worthington Jordan. Right behind the Ma- 
jor was his valet and boon companion, old Jim. For nearly fifty years the negro 
had been the white man’s shadow. | 

When Worthington Jordan enlisted as a lieutenant of cavalry and marched 
to join General Lee in Virginia, Jim, well mounted, went along as his servant. 
He slept at his master's feet, and kept his uniform and arms spick and span. 
When the Confederate army was reduced to parched corn for rations, Jim, some- 
how, always managed to produce something a little better for his idol. 

In the Wilderness, one day Captain Jordan, for he had been promoted to a 
captaincy, led his command into a veritable hornet's nest of Federals. The fight- 
ing was fast and furious. Captain Jordan became separated from his men, and 
four of the enemy were after him at once. 

He emptied his pistols and was closing with a trooper in a saber duel, when + 
yell from behind made the Federals pause. Jim had picked up two revolvers, and 
buckled on a saber belonging to a fallen officer. He charged the men in blue like 
а besom of destruction, firing with both hands. One of the men he killed, and 
hurled an empty pistol full in the face of an infantryman making a vicious lunge 
at Captain Jordan with a bayonet. The Captain split the skull of his antagonist: 
the other ran away, and they captured the man Jim had stunned. His nose was 
badly broken. 

Naturally, Jim was proud of his war record, and it gave him the keenest joy 
to be allowed to parade with the Veterans. He had refused to leave Worthington 
Jordan after the war, and served him faithfully all the years. Between the old 
men was an affection which cannot be expressed in words. 

"I sorter wish," said Colonel Handy, after the 
little procession dispersed at the Camp rooms, “that 
we could do something to reciprocate with the Yan- ч 
kees. They are putting flowers to-day on the ~ 
graves of our boys at Camp Chase and Arlington. 

But there are none of them here.” 

“Yes, Colonel, there is, just one," said an old 
man, who, having been badly wounded at the front, 
was invalided home and served with the *Home 
Guards", composed of enfeebled and wounded men 
and boys. “Опе of Sherman's soldiers straggled 
in here, badly wounded in the 
head, and crazy from jt. We 
nursed him a week or two as best 
we could, but he died without 
ever telling his name. "That is his 
grave down in the far corner of 
the cemetery, under the big pine, 
among the briers." 

“I never knew who was bu- 
ried there," said the Colonel. 

"Let's see, the thirtieth of 
May is Federal Decoration Day, 
isn't it?" said Major Jordan. 
"Jim and I are going down to 
Blue Lake to-morrow on a fish- 
ing trip. Wish we could do some- 
thing . . . by George, we can 
clean up that grave, anyway. 
Here, Colonel, take this dollar, 
my part of the expense. You get 
а nigger and have the briers cut 
off that Yankee's grave and let's 
fix it up a bit. I can't be here, 
but I will pay my part.” 

"We will certainly do that 
to-morrow," said the Colonel. 

The next morning Major Jor- 
dan was down town getting ready 
for the fishing trip to his pet pre- 
serve on one of his plantations. 
He waited impatiently at Cap’n 
Todd’s hardware store and finally 
Jim came in. 

“Did you get that minnow 
trap I told you to go borrow 
from Colonel Handy?” inquired 
the Major, accusingly. 

“Well, no suh, I ain’ got hit 
yit--” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY C. No LANDON 


that trap and hurry about it, too!” 

“Yas, suh, I suttingly will,—but dey's a 
man I seen down in de calaboose I wants you 
to see—” 

“What the devil have you been doing, snooping about the cal&boose? Didn't 
I tell you to get that minnow trap? Where's that trap, you trifling rascal?" 

"Yas, suh, you sho' did tell me dat,—en I started up ter Cunnel's house, but 
ez I wuz passin’ de calaboose dere wuz er lady whut I knows, in dere fer fightin’ 
wid er 'nother „айу, en bitin’ her yeah offen ’er. 


He charged the Federals like a besom of destruction 
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The prisoner did not look up as they entered 


“Mis’ 'Liza, de lady whut's in jail, hollered ter me thoo de bars en ax me ter 
git "er a can er snuff. In co'se, I hates ter 'fuse er lady whut's in jail en can't 
git out ter do 'er own tradin', so I goes en gits hit fer ’er, en tuck hit in dere, en 
den I seed dis yer man—” 

"Dammit, where's that minnow trap,—doggone all you niggers in jail and 
out,—where's that trap?" bawled the irate Major. 

“Marse Worf, I wisht, please suh, you'd go up dere en see dat man." There 
was a note of seriousness in the voice of the old negro. 

“Who is he, Jim, and what is he in for?" 

“Marse Worf, some er dese hyar debbity sheriffs ’rested dat pore ole feller 
in er box cyar, en dey excuses 'im er vacancy,—” 

"Of what,—oh,—vagrancy. Well, isn't he a tramp?" 

*He mout be, Marse Worf,—I ain't 'sputin' dat, but ef he is, he ain’ one f'm 
his own choosin’. Dat man is er genl'mun, en he's in hard luck." 

"Oh, well, let's go on up there," said the Major, resignedly, as they started 
towards the town jail “Did this precious tramp of yours tell you all this stuff 
and work on you to get me to come there?" 

“Naw, suh, he ain’ said er word ter me, en dat's one reason I knowed he warn’ 
no tramp." 

"What I can't understand is, why you are so interested in a strange hobo,— 
what is it?" 

"Well, suh, w'en I tuck dat snuff in de jail yard, dis ole man wuz jes' a set- 
tin’ dar kinder grievin’ lak. He's a tollerbul nice lookin’ ole man, en I no- 
ticed him a fumblin' wid de lapel of his coat. 

"I kinder stepped a leetle closter, en seen dat he wuz taking’ a little 
brown button outen hit. Dis button wuz one er dem sorter 'stifikits lak de 
*Crosses of Honor' us Confederits has. He tuck hit off en drapped hit in 
his pocket. 

“I knowed right den dat he wuz er ole soljer, en wuz ’shamed fer folks 
ter see dat vet'runs badge in er jail house. En’ I knowed he warn’ no reg’- 
lar hobo, or he wouldn’ er been 'shamed," Jim added, simply. 

"Come on here, what are you walking so slow for?" said the Major. 
“Well, ГЇЇ be derned, an old soldier put in jail by these blood-sucking con- 
stables to wring a few dollars’ costs from! Come on, Jim!” 

The jailor was obsequious, for it was not an unusual thing for the 
wealthy planter to honor his bastile with a visit. The negroes from the 
Jordan plantations frequently got in jail, and the Major had to pay them 
out, so his visits there generally meant cash fees. 

"Yes, sir, that old bum is up stairs. Says his name's Wilson. He was 
committed as a vagrant, from 'Squire Lovingood's court. Fine ten dollars 
and costs, and jail fees eleven more, and he will probably be started on the 
county rock pile to work it out at forty cents a day if it is not paid. 
Right this way, Major." 

The prisoner sat with his head between his hands, and did not look up 
as the party entered. The Major motioned for the jailor to leave. 

*Friend, we have come to see if we can do anything for you," said the 
Major, gently. The man looked up, his face wan with suffering, and shook 
his head sadly. 

*Nothing, sir; I thank you. I would have liked to have had counsel 
at the trial this morning, but the justice of the peace and officers would not 
give me time to see a lawyer. Just as well, perhaps,—I had no money to 
pay one with. But I am no vagrant!" he added, defiantly, as he straight- 
ened up. 

“I believe that," said the Major. “Tell us how it all came about, wont 

ой?” 
я "It is a simple enough tale. І have been for а number of years working 
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on a truck farm in Florida,—I could not stand the cold up home since old age 
began to creep up on me. I had no kin living. And after a while I just began 
to get homesick. 


mother's and father's and. Annie's graves are. It would keep me from being 
so lonely. Were you ever lonely, friend?" He turned his pathetic eyes to the 
Major. 


as lonely as you. All mine have, too, gone before," the Major responded, sim- 
ply, as he placed his hand on the old negro's shoulder. 'The prisoner bowed 
his head understandingly. 


ger. “I had saved up a bit of money and had started home again,—it's curious 
how three graves will seem home to a man, isn't it?” The Major nodded. 


I woke, purse, money and ticket were gone. I gave a brakeman half a dollar 
to carry me as far north as Chattanooga. Не lied to me,—he took my last 
cent and put me in a box car that was switched off here, and the officers got 
me. That is all, sir. I never was in prison before,—yes I was, too; I was 
captured in the Wilderness and sent to Libby Prison by the Confederates." 


scoundrel of a justice of the peace and pay Mr. Wilson's fine and the costs. 
Hurry up and bring the release back here. Scoot,—now 


starting down the steps. 


don't want you to pay me back. I can spare it, and am glad to have the 
chance." 


did give one another hell in that Wilderness campaign, didn't we, Comrade 


it there myself. Yankee came within an inch of running a bayonet through 
me, and if it had not been for old Jim coming up just then, he sure would 
have got me." 


son. The Major had told about his escape so often that he thought it was a 
matter of general history and knowledge. 


me whipped, too, until old Jim came charging down on 'em,—" 


with the bayonet, and knocked him down?" 


broken nose. “That is what your old nigger did for me." The Major gazed 
at him a moment and extended both hands. They were silently grasped by the 

stranger. 

“What a small world it is, after all" he exclaimed, wonderingly. “Well, 
we put up the greatest fight on both sides the world has ever seen," he continued. 

“We certainly did, and we can whip any nation on earth right now," said the 
Major. “Look what we did to Spain! It liked to have killed me when old Fight- 
ing Joe Wheeler couldn't take me with him to Cuba. I wanted to make just one 7 
charge under the Stars and Stripes." 

“They rejected me for the same reason,—too old," said the Federal. 

*Hyar's yo’ release, Mister.” Jim, who had entered unobserved, handed him 
the paper and discreetly withdrew. At the jail gate on the outside, the North- 
erner extended his hand. 

“І thank you from the bottom of my heart. I must be going. Which is the 
road that leads North?" 

*Going where?" inquired the Major. 

“On my way back to York state. Guess I can make it walking if I take my time.’ 

*You aint a-going to do any such a dern thing, 
coming home with me. You are going to be the guest of honor at my house until, 
and after, Federal Decoration Day. We are going to order out the Confederate 
Veterans’ camp on that occasion, and you are going to march with me in the pro- 
cession, and we're going down and decorate the grave of a poor lonesome Yankee 
in the cemetery here." 
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“I wanted to go back up to York state, and go out and look at where my 
*Were it not for this faithful old friend here, Comrade, I would be almost 


“It’s an awful thing to be old, and poor, and alone," continued the stran- 


“At a little junction south of here I fell asleep in the waiting room. When 


“What was your command?” 
“Two hundredth New York, infantry. I was a First Sergeant." 
*Jim," said the Major, *you take this money and go down to that old 


m 
*Yas, suh, I will dat!" beamed Jim, stufüng the bills in his pocket and 


*Why,—why, sir,—I did not expect this,—nor can I repay you." 
"That's all right, —if you had I probably wouldn't have done it,—and I 


*You were in the Confederate army, sir?" 
“Yes,—surrendered with General Lee." 
*Well, well. I certainly am glad to have met you. And we everlastingly 


9» 


“You bet!" responded the Major, heartily. “I had a mighty close shave of 


*Were there four Federals,—and were you a captain?" inquired Mr. Wil- 


“Yes sirree!—four of the out-fightingest Yanks I ever saw, and they had 
*And shot one of them, and slammed a pistol in the face of the fellow 


“Why, yes,—what do you know of it?" 
“Look at this!” The stranger held his face to the light and showed a 


,» 


” 


said Major Jordan. "You're 


(Concluded on Page 15) 
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Pliancy of Angela 
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Wherein Is Related the ‘‘Come-Back’’ of a Soul-Mate 


NGELA had “arrived”. It was 
A one of those things for which 
neither philosophy nor the news- 
papers could account—it simply 
happened. То put 
the external facts 
briefly, Angela gave “Psycho-symphonic lectures” (which, to 
the uninitiated, seemed to be discourses in a new and 
previously undiscovered tongue) to select drawing- 
room assemblages. 

It was on one of these occasions that Mr. Chand- 
ler (a journalist by trade, and a misogynist by na- 
ture) saw her first. Now, it is an undeniable fact 
that Mr. Chandler could lay no claim to being one 
of the “elect”. So varied had been his career, how- 
ever, that he assured himself with crass arrogance, 
life held no further novelties, no new 
emotions, and yet—Angela_ surprised 
him. 

She flashed upon his vision, tall 
and sinuous, and fearfully and wonder- 
fully gowned, as he stood hesitating in 
the doors of the Endicott-Jones's sa- 
lon. In her languid pose beside the 
piano, witn one long, bare arm stretched 
limply across its polished surface, she 
suggested nothing so much as a wilting orchid, even the striped and scintillant 
purples of her more than bizarre costume, sustaining the resemblance. 

Mr. Chandler stared, fascinated. “What’s it all about?" he asked a rival 
reporter from one of the yellowest of journals. 

His fellow scribe smiled pityingly. “Miss De L'Orrison will give ‘Heart 
Transcriptions’ to-night,” he returned with the glibness of familiarity, “апа 
Taunitz is to accompany her on the piano.” 

Mr. Chandler was neither unwilling to learn, nor afraid to confess his ignor- 
ance. “Ah! ‘Heart Transcriptions, and what are they?” he ventured, boldly. 

The yellow reporter was already pushing his way through the tightly wedged 
crowd, and only turned to shake his head with a smile at once superior and vague. 

Mr. Chandler still regarded Angela with an unblushing stare, and at the same 
moment, mentally weighed his vocabulary in the balance and found it wanting. 

It was not altogether a pleasant evening. The comments and applause of 
Angela’s audience were guilty both of exaggeration and bad taste. As to the per- 
formance itself, Mr. Chandler no longer found his vocabulary inadequate, and he 
felt himself tingling with a curious sense of indignation. He had been wholly 
ignorant as to what the dominant theme of the evening, “Heart Tran- 
scriptions”, might mean. He was equally ignorant now, but with one 
difference—that he no longer cared to know. His only desire of the 
moment was a quiet corner, away from the crowd and the lights and 
the foolish, meaningless chatter. Elbowing his way down the length of 
the room, with the skill of long experience, he slipped through a half- 
open door, and stumbled almost at once upon a dim, secluded alcove, 
a long divan, cushioned and alluring, and—Angela. 

Mr. Chandler was surprised for the second time that evening— also 
embarrassed. Angela was neither. She merely swept aside the purple 
draperies that were covering the divan’s entire length, and made room 
for the newcomer. “I shall not be guilty of the selfishness of occupy- 
ing it all,” she said in her sweet, tired voice (a voice which Mr. Chand- 
ler inwardly and ungallantly compared to thick syrup on a cold day.) 
“It is a sweet nook,” she added, “and there is room for two.” 

The young man felt himself blushing. “I beg your pardon,” he 
stammered; then recovering, and with ready mendacity, “I have been 
desiring the pleasure of meeting you, and have begged for an intro- 
duction, but er—so far fortune has not favored me, and I don’t er— 
want to presume on your kindness.” For some half-formulated reason, 
he found himself resisting the impulse to reveal his profession, which 
might have put his fair companion instantly upon her guard. 

Angela was languidly plying a large fan of purple feathers in the 
warm, scented air. She laid it in her lap before she answered. “Роѕ- 
sibly I should find you a kindred spirit—an affinity,” she suggested, 
with a smile that flashed faintly out of the semi-darkness. “I should 
hold myself accountable for negligence if I let slip an opportunity for 
meeting one of the elect. And how, except through communion of 
thoughts, shall I know whether you are not one of these?” 

Mr. Chandler was startled into an unprofessional candor. “I as- 
sure you that I am not,” he said, hurriedly, “and frankly I do not un- 
derstand any more about ‘Heart Transcriptions’ now than I did—last 
week.” 

Angela received this confession without emotion. “That proves 
nothing," she protested, amiably. “Tell me if you enjoyed it? Some- 
times our souls gain the deepest inspiration from those things which 
seem the most mysterious.” 

Mr. Chandler was changing his mind about her voice—it had pos- 
sibilities. But they were not agreeable ones. He thoroughly disap- 
proved of Angela and her influence, and found himself ungallantly in- 
different to her seeing it. “No,” he asserted, brutally, “I did not like 
it at all. I do not understand ‘astral colors’ and the ‘subtleties of read- 
ing souls’, and I have never studied esthetics, but to me the whole thing 
rang false and insincere.” 

Angela sighed, and moving closer to Mr. Chandler, touched his 
Sleeve lightly with a cold finger tip. “Tell me,” she whispered, “just 
what you thought—I wish to hear it all.” 

The candid one was again astonished. “And you do not mind?” 
he gasped, incredulously. “However, there is very little more to tell. 
I do indeed admire your cleverness and your business capacity—they are 
colossal. Why, you must have made a snug little fortune already !” 

Angela betrayed surprise for the first time. “‘Business’?” she 
echoed; “why unless one is so grossly material as to call soul culture, 
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‘business’, I know nothing of it at all. I 
live on the warm flame of #һе thorough- 
ly mastered inner life, and breathe the 
pure vibrations of outer peace and per- 
fect attunement." 

"And this?" demanded Mr. Chand- 
ler, touching a string of curiously carved Oriental stones, set in heavy gold, and 
whose value he could only guess at, though he knew it great. 

“This,” returned Angela, languidly, “is added unto me—I do not seek it." 

The young man wondered dully why such was withheld from him, who did 
seek it. And Miss De L'Orrison's financial grasp was by no means her only re- 
markable quality. She was quite the first young woman Mr, Chandler had ever 
met who could bear the brutal frankness of an unsparing critic with neither 
anger nor emotion. 

“T will not believe,” mused Angela, “that you intend to be unkind. You have 
lived too exclusively in the material world to see the vast harmonies of nature or 
to feel their perfect attunement with the responsive inner life.” 

“And what is its end, pray?" queried Mr. Chandler, undaunted. 

“Its end’?” repeated Angela, puzzled. “Do you mean the end of this inner 
life? Peace, tranquility—you perhaps would call it happiness—it is the same.” 

Mr. Chandler looked incredulous. “You have a strange way of seeking hap- 
piness,” he objected. 

“Happiness chooses strange ways and must be wooed accordingly,” was the 
reply. “To-night I have the sweet comfort of knowing that I brought joy and en- 
lightenment to hundreds; as a result, my soul feels the harplike vibrations of a 
delight unutterable.” 

Mr. Chandler felt that the conversation had drifted beyond his depth, and 
hastened to change the subject. “Probably you do not know that I am a reporter,” 
he said, bluntly, “and I have been wondering how this conversation would answer 
as an interview.” 

“Very poorly,” returned Angela, coolly, “according to the—shall I say ethics 
of your profession?” 

“But why?” demanded Mr. Chandler, offended, 

A slight flash brightened Angela’s pensive eyes, but she did not immediately 
reply. “I presume,” she said, finally, and with great gentleness, “this ‘interview’ 
would necessarily report your remarks as well as mine? And have they been clever 
or subtle, or—professional even? I entreat you to forgive me, but cannot two play 
this little comedy of frankness, my friend?" The purple fan was slowly unfurled 
to its greatest breadth, and filled the young man's nostrils with the cloying fra- 
grance of Oriental orchid. Angela’s lips smiled, but her eyes were still pensive. 
"I—think you will not write this interview?" she murmured. 

It must have been at this point that Mr. Chandler's attitude underwent a 
process of rapid evolution—a mental scientist would have called it the *psycho- 
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Angela pleaded with her hearers to deal frankly with all the world! 
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logical moment”. “You are the cleverest woman Гуе 
met," he said, simply, “and I’ve interviewed all the 
actresses and women politicians that have been seen 
on this side of the Atlantic. I’m going to give you 
my card. You don't like me of course, but some- 
time I may be useful. A newspaper man is useful 
occasionally, you know." 

Angela proferred a languid hand in parting, and 
her deepened smile hinted a possible retort which 
died away in her eyes unspoken. 

For weeks afterward, the cozy divan, the scented 
fan, and the-carved jewels remained fragrant in Mr. 
Chandler's memory, but they came to seem very much 
like a stray leaf among the humdrum chapters of 
his life. When he closed his eyes, he could still see 
Angela, sinuous, dreamy, wonderful, in her idle mo- 
ment beside him, and it took but little imagination 
to steep his senses anew in that heavy Eastern per- 
fume and Oriental atmosphere, which floated about 
her like incense. 

Seated one morning at his typewriter in the grimy 
office, the delusion became so oppressive that his head 
fairly swam in the sensuous sweetness. “This is 
childishness,” he assured himself, impatiently; “worse, 
it is idiocy!” Giving his chair an irritable jerk, he 
faced about abruptly, and found himself amazedly 
confronting Miss De L'Orrison herself, 

Mr. Chandler started uncertainly to his feet, but 
the fair visitor lightly waved him aside, and sweep- 
ing away a pile of “copy” from the only available 
chair, seated herself with languid grace. “You gave 
me your card," she began at once, in her slow, caress- 
ing voice, which had what one critic called “little 
curly inflections” at the end of each sentence. “Ah— 
I have never forgotten those confidences which we 
had together that beautiful evening." І 

“І remember the occasion perfectly," assented the 
young man, essaying an easy, professional manner, 
and making a signal failure. “I believe I had the 
honor of telling you that er—a newspaper man was 
sometimes useful?" 

“Yes, you were very kind,” assented Angela, sweet- 
ly, “and so I have come to you. It has been a heaven- 
ly time for me—these months that have seen the 
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It took but little imagination to steep 
his senses anew in that heavy East- 
ern perfume and Oriental atmosphere 


"question appeared at first only one of the usual vol- 


full fruition of all my hopes; the sacred aspiration 
for serenity and soul-tranquility for all the world; 
а dear dream that I have seen slowly unfolding 
itself like a rosebud to disseminate fragrance and 
beauty. Yet, with an eye only for the beautiful, with 
a soul attuned only to the most perfect inward har- 
monies, one may yet find a blight at the tender 
heart of the rose—a half-hidden blemish that may 
spoil the whole glorious blossom. Perhaps you have 
seen this paper?" Angela’s languid hands unfolded 
the much creased copy of a dramatic and musical 
weekly, and pointed to a column article, which had 
been frequently underscored in blue ink. 

Mr. Chandler had not read it, and the article in 


uble reviews of Angela’s work. 
А second glance betrayed both 
a distinction and a difference. It 
was frank—brutally so. Such un- 
compromising terms as “fraud” 
and ‘“imposture” admitted of 
only one interpretation. Mr. 
Chandler read the sketch with a 
growing sense of indignation. 
The closing passage alone had a 
redeeming element of humor: “In 
conclusion it must be stated that 
even her name is not her own, 
although her deluded followers 
may find a fantastic resemblance 
between ‘Annie Dean Morrison’, 
which was the one bestowed on 
her by her parents, and the alto- 
gether foreign, theatrical and 
false one which she has bestowed upon herself.” Mr. 
Chandler finished the closing sentence with an irresis- 
tible desire to laugh. “Is this true?” he demanded, 
seizing the least vital point of attack first; “is your 
name really fictitious as this reviewer states?” 

Angela lifted her long lashes with a seeming ef- 
fort, and looked dreamily into Мт. Chandler’s eyes. 
“My doctrine,” she said, slowly, “is ‘soul harmony’; 
yours is—how shall I frame it—‘candor of utter- 
ance’. You have seemed a friend to me, and I must 
answer you in your own language. My spirit name 
is that by which you call me—it is Angela De L’Or- 
rison. My earth name is the other.” 

Mr. Chandler was thinking very rapidly. “If I 
were perfectly brutal, Miss De L'Orrison," he said, 
finally, *I should put the matter very briefly and 
say—forgive me—that they were finding you out. On 
the contrary I wish only to help you. One of the 
critics—odious beasts, these critics—has learned what 
you are pleased to call your ‘earth name’. All the 
world, all your world, will now know it. Why not 
resume this simple American name from now on?" 

Angela sighed, and her soft voice was tenderly re- 
proachful. “My friend," she said, slowly, “you are 
sincerely good; thus far have you attained in your 
dark gropings of the spirit after that unutterable 
tranquility. But I fear that you are not yet come 
to a perfect understanding of the great harmonies— 
that you are not yet ready for their revelation. 
To resume this earth name would be a retro- 
gression." . 

Mr. Chandler interrupted her, eagerly. “If 
I am not ready for this revelation, do you 
think, with all due modesty, that all the rest 
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Again he became the stoic— 
the misogynist 
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of the world is ready for it? Wouldn't it be better 
to start over again, more fundamentally? Resume 
this simple name and teach, er—say teach the inti- 
mate doctrine of sincerity, and lead your disciples 
gradually to this higher plane upon which you stand 
yourself? Teach them the error of dealing out homeo- 
pathic doses of truth, sugar-coated. Teach them to 
speak with the tongue exactly what the mind thinks 
and dictates." 

Mr. Chandler had so warmed to his subject that 


he failed to note how Angela sat swaying forward 
in her chair, with a glow somewhere back of the 
pensive look in her eyes. *My friend,". she mur- 
mured, almost ardently, *I wish to touch your hand 
—I have met one of the new prophets. We will 
analyze and develop this new and simple doctrine 
of sincerity together, and from this fundamental 
truth I shall lead my disciples more gradually to 
attain the harmonies and beauties that lie beyond. 
And now I shall consume your time no longer, but 
may I claim you again to-morrow at noon? One 
little half-hour, only?" 

Mr. Chandler consented, readily, but with inward 
misgivings. There was a subdued swirl of purple 
silk, the door opened and closed, and Miss De L’Or- 
rison had departed, leaving behind her the intimate 
fragrance of Oriental orchid, which blended incongru- 
ously with the odor of tobacco. 

To Mr. Chandler’s great discomfiture, Angela’s 
visit proved more than a momentary sensation among 
his associates. For days afterward it was the favor- 
ite topic of conversation from the business office to 
the composing room, and the fact of his having 
private business with a celebrity as young and fair 
as Miss De L’Orrison, assumed an abnormal signifi- 
cance, for the young man, remember, was а рго- 
fessed misogynist, and hitherto he had. not been sus- 
pected of duplicity. 

On the morning following Angela’s visit, Mr. 
Chandler’s chum and room-mate (also of the Теіе- 
graph force) marveled at, and duly reported the un- 
usual care bestowed on his toilet, when three neck- 
ties were discarded as unworthy, and the one finally 
chosen, boasted a delicate brocade in tones of purple. 

Angela had scarcely yet begun to lose prestige, but 
even the most devoted of her followers were telling 
each other in hushed voices about “that brutal at- 
tack of Mr. Blank’s in last Saturday’s issue of Drama 
and Music. Could there be any truth in his state- 
ments? But what a wonderful woman Miss De 
L’Orrison was, anyway !” 

Therefore, Angela found the way ready paved for 
her new departure. The occasion was one of un- 
usual importance. All the world—her world—was 
present, ready to defend their chosen leader from the 

ugly little rumors that were beginning to creep 

insidiously from the quarters of the enemy—the 
uninitiated. If Miss De L’Orrison was a trifle 
paler than usual, her devotees noticed only the in- 
creased ethereality of her look and their reverence 
grew proportionately. And when she began her 
discourse by a graceful admission of her real name 

—her earth name—she was stopped by a burst of? 
. applause. From this confession she was led natu-. 

rally to pay a glowing tribute to those fearless 

enough to admit the full and simple truth under 
all conditions of circumstances. She extolled the 
fundamental virtue of sincerity as leading ulti- 
mately to those great spiritual heights which they 
were all striving to attain. Finally, she brought 

the doctrine home by citing the example of a 

woman of high position who: was frank enough to 


tell her friends exactly how much or how little,: 


and.for what reasons, she esteemed them. How 
valuable then was praise from such a source, for 
it was sincere. The talk ended with a plea—a 
plea as eloquent, as heart-stirring, as only Angela 
could make it—a plea that they should follow: at 
once the voice of truth and conscience and deal 
frankly with all the world. 


Mr. Chandler, who occupied an obscure corner, be- 


(Concluded on Page 37) 
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Good Roads Gospel Spread in 
the South by Auto 


The world’s famous road builders 
have been: 

Macadam in England, last century; 

Napoleon in France, last century; 

Appius Claudius in Rome, 312 B. C.; 

Queen Dido of Carthage, 850 B. C.; 

Queen Semiramis of Babylon, 2000 
ШО; : 

Cheops in Egypt, 4200 B. C. 


HERE is the family tree of 
good roads—the fathers and 
mothers for 6,000 years. To 
be sure, the Aztecs of Mexico 

and the Incas of Peru did some very 
creditable road construction, especially 


Fine roads like this in Clarke county, Georgia 


the Incas, who had one military highway 20 feet wide 
and 2,000 miles long, paved with asphalt and flags 
of stone. They had another road built along a high 
embankment, the sides of which, Prescott says, were 
planted with trees and fragrant shrubs *regaling the 
sense of the traveler with their perfumes and re- 
freshing him by their shades." 

But the people of the United States did not get 
their ideas or inspiration on road improvement from 
Peru. We copied from England, which had borrowed 
from and improved on France's system, France pat- 
terned her roads after Rome's; Rome destroyed her 
rival Carthage and then adopted her road system. 
Carthage may have imitated Babylon, which learned 
how to build highways when she conquered Egypt. 

According to Herodotus, there was a “famous” 
road from Memphis to the large pyramid. It was a 
magnificent boulevard, lined on either side with pal- 
aces, porticos, pergolas, mausoleums, gardens and 
fountains. Appius Claudius adorned his famous Via 
in similar manner, thirty-nine hundred years later. 
Riverside Drive is not in the same class with either 
of these ancient ways. 

The Egyptian priests told the Greek historian that 
Cheops kept 100,000 men at work on Pyramid Ave- 
nue for ten years. That may have been true, but 
those old priests were notorious liars on some sub- 
jects. Cheops built another road from his huge pyra- 
mid to the Arabian mountains to make easier the 
transportation of the materials for the vast work. 
That road is supposed to have been in good condi- 
tion up to within 400 years of the Christian era. 
Fragments of the road exist to-day. 

Babylon established a system of splendid roads, 
extending to different parts of the empire. The *great 
road" of which Herodotus speaks, extended from 
Suza to Sardis, more than 300 miles. 

Egypt, Babylon, Carthage and Rome all saw the 
military advantage of good roads and one nation 
after the other dominated the world, As history does 


A typical good road in South Carolina 
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Waiting to greet the good roads scouts 


not tell us anything of 
improved roads before 
the day of King Cheops, 
I give him credit for 
originating them, al- 
though they may really 
antedate the Sphinx, 
which is so old that the 
deepest - dyed  Egyptolo- 
gists have never been able 
to compute her age to 
each other’s satisfaction. 

From Cheops to Con- 
necticut is a good fifty to 
sixty centuries, although 
Napoleon put it at only 
half that when he told his 
soldiers that thirty centu- 
ries were looking down 
upon them. Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey started to improve 
their roads a few years ahead of Georgia and In- 
diana, but our New England friends have very little 
edge on the South and West in this work. What is 
a decade in a chronology that runs back beyond 
Adam’s time? Sometimes we hear captious people 
say that New England is far ahead of the South and 
the West in highway construction. Yes, ten years 
ahead of us and 6,000 years behind Egypt—a boast 
that almost brings a twinkle to “the calm, eternal 
eyes” of the stone Sphinx. 

All the country is astir over good roads, the South 
as much as any section, and Georgia, perhaps, a little 


A highway through tropical foliage 


W ahead of her neighbors. This situation 
E L D О N in Georgia is due to a persistent, sys- 


tematic agitation by her daily papers. 
Right now, an educational campaign 
for state-wide improvement of high- 
ways is being conducted by the At- 
lanta Constitution, the Augusta Chron- 
icle, Macon Telegraph and twenty or 
thirty other papers. They are also 
promoting a Round the State “Good 
Roads" tour to be held about the first 
of November. Each county is inter- 
ested to improve its link and to con- 
nect with its neighbor on either side, 
thus forming a continuous good road. 
This is the plan followed by Lafayette 


How Richmond county, Georgia, builds roads 


Young of Des Moines in getting the River-to-River 
road across Iowa for the last year's Glidden tour. It 
was a similar suggestion of mine which induced James 
Gordon Bennett to co-operate with the Atlanta Jour- 
nal on The National Highway. 

The Round Georgia Highway will connect section 
with section, and will become the established route 
for motorists traveling from one part of the state 
to another. Not only will the people living along 
it get daily pleasure and benefit from its use, but 
it is expected to become a popular winter tour for 
motorists. 

There is no ideal winter tour in all the United 
States. More than 100,000 touring cars in the North 
have to be put up from December to spring, unless 
their owners ship them South. А few have been 
brought down to the Georgia and Florida resorts in 
recent winters but their owners could not motor very 
far with comfort. 

Florida is now trying to construct a road down 
the East Coast and also a tourable road across to 
the West Coast. 

Georgia is at work on a system of roads which will 
give a month's touring without going over the same 
ground twice. The present weak link is between 
Savannah and Jacksonville. 

A movement was started more than a year ago to 
get a touring road from the District of Columbia to 
Florida, but the Virginia and South Carolina towns 
did not have enough public spirit to keep the project 
going. So Atlanta, the live one, is going to connect 
with Jacksonville, despite the prediction that tourists 
wil not come to the Gate City. "Tufts, Krumholtz, 
Tichenor, Priest and. other keepers of swell resort 
hotels, say that their blasé guests will not visit At- 
lanta, no matter how good the motoring may be, but 
they cannot make Atlantans believe that. 

The South Atlantic states are fortunate in possess- 
ing, over much of their area, a material which Nature 
kindly mixed and placed where it would be most 


Before the good roads folks got busy 
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needed in the present age. "This material is locally 
known as sand clay, alternating sometimes with de- 
posits of gravel mixed with clay or oxide of iron. 
Either sand or clay alone, is a very poor road material 
but when mixed in the proportion of four parts sand 
to one of clay, the combination makes a splendid 
surface. 'The clay acts as a bond or binder, holding 
the particles of sand together, the whole cementing 
as it were and becoming almost impervious to water. 

This is the type of road which the Georgia and 
Carolina builders have adopted for the counties lying 
between the foothills and the coast. It is cheap to 
build and economical to maintain. Our road methods 
throughout the southeast are still in a formative 
stage. Very few of our superintendents have had 
any experience except such as they picked up. Not 
one in twenty has had training as ап engineer. 
Neither South Carolina nor Georgia has a State 
Highway Department. Each county has gone ahead 
in its own way, frequently defeating for re-election 
men who attempted to build good permanent high- 
ways. Much bitter opposition to the automobile and 
to bond issues and road taxes had to be overcome. 
Out of these discouraging conditions, however, we 
are evolving a system which will give us something 
like uniform construction. At present, each county 
has to do the best it can and take what it can get. 
Hence, one county has narrow roads with a crown so 
high that it is difficult for two vehicles to pass. The 
next county may have a wide, flat road with a deep 
ditch on one side. Another county has too much 
clay and most of them have poor locations. 

The type which the Georgia press is advocating is 
a thirty-foot roadway, with sixteen feet surfaced with 
sand clay to a depth of at least eight inches, and 
three per cent as a maximum grade. 

The average cost of surfacing a road of this kind 
is under $400 per mile. The grading, of course, varies. 
In Clarke County the cost of both grading and sur- 
facing is $1,000 per mile. Many counties estimate 
the total cost of their roads at less than $500 a mile. 
Here are some estimates for Georgia counties fur- 
nished by their officials: 

Bulloch, total cost, $300 per mile; Decatur, some 
miles less than $100, others up to $500; Sumter, $750; 
Richmond, gravel, $1,500; Chatham, gravel, $3,500; 
Glynn, oyster shells, $2,500; DeKalb, macadam, 60 
feet wide and with a tar binder, $10,000 per mile. 

Richland County, South Carolina, has been build- 
ing sand clay roads for fifteen years and the first 
road of this kind built is still in good condition. Evi- 
dently, under ordinary traffic, this type of road will 
wear one year or longer for every inch of surfacing 
material. By using the King or split log drag, a 
sand clay road can be kept in splendid condition. 
This device can be built for $3 almost anywhere. 
Sumter, Dougherty, Decatur, Burke and Jenkins 
counties, in Georgia, use the King drag, and their 
roads are always fine. Americus and Albany use the 
drag on their streets and no cities have smoother, 
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“I will not buy your auto, 
*Twill cost me far too much, 
Unless you throw in something.” 

So the man threw in the clutch. 
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prettier driveways. Mecklenburg County, North Car- 
olina, has fine macadam roads. Durham and Wake 
Counties, in the same state, also have many miles of 
macadam, but Wake is not keeping up her roads. 
Franklinton township, Franklin County, North Caro- 
lina, has an ideal gravel road built for less than 
$700 per mile. 

Dinwiddie and Greenesville Counties, Virginia, are 
building excellent gravel roads, but at greater cost. 
Perhaps, the material is not so near the roads around 
Emporia and Petersburg. Mecklenburg and Spottsyl- 
vania Counties, Virginia, are building macadam roads 
from the proceeds of bond issues. Over in the Shen- 
andoah Valley there is a stone surfaced pike on which 
the toll is 3 cents per mile. Nottaway County has a 
sand clay road which compares favorably with the 
best in South Carolina or Georgia. 

Moore County, North Carolina, has the best sand 
clay road I have seen in that state and some of it was 
built by contract for $200 per mile. There was no 
grading and the road is narrow, but it serves the 
scant traffic in that section very well. 

The enhanced values of land, the saving in time, 
the increased loads and the blessing of the automo- 
bile in sickness are reconciling the farmers to the 
higher taxes called for to build permanent roads. 

Many country doctors and a few preachers are 
using runabouts and roadsters, the former to visit 
their patients and the latter to make pastoral calls 
and to reach distant charges. 

Brother Ware, a Methodist cireuit rider in middle 
Georgia, has a number of widely-scattered charges. 
He lives at Forsyth and, to visit each of his churches 
once a month, requires 500 miles of travel That 
kept him going all the time in his buggy. His pre- 
decessor tried a one-cylinder automobile, but whether 
it was on account of the noise or because the congre- 
gations were not accustomed to the idea of a preacher 
going about in anything but a horse-drawn vehicle, 
I do not know, but the “опе lunger" was not popular 
and the parson sold it and the bishop gave him an- 
other charge at the next conference. 

The Reverend Mr. Ware came along, bought a four- 
cylinder, and his scattered flocks approved; all but 
one. A member came into Forsyth one day and told 
Brother Ware that there was revolt at Ebenezer over 
ihe car. 

"They say they are not going to church any more 
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if you come in that automobile," said the messenger. 

"You tell them they can probably get to Heaven 
without me, but I can't do my work properly without 
that machine," replied the pastor. “They may do as 
they please about attending services." 

Down at Ellaville, Ga., the Rev. R. E. Bailey, an- 
other Methodist minister, has a brilliant red Maxwell 
roadster. He and his car are popular over the county, 
and his congregations are proud of them both and 
they take just as much interest in that car as in a 
wedding. I heard the story told in his presence that 
one day when he was preaching in a country church 
he looked out a window and saw that one of the tires 
was going down. 

Stopping suddenly, he remarked: “We will sus- 
pend services here for a few minutes. Brother Wil- 
liamson, will you please go out and pump up that 
tire for me." 

The little roadsters and the ‘rural telephone are 
two of the greatest blessings of country life to- 
day. An accident occurs or some one falls ill, miles 
away in the country. Up to a few years ago, a 
messenger was sent post-haste on horseback to the 
nearest doctor's home. Perhaps the doctor was on 
the other side of the county making calls. It was 
a long ride and a delay of hours. We who have 
lived in the small country town have seen the mes- 
senger on the foam-flecked horse riding by many 
a time. М№о #ѕисһ delay now. А telephone call is 
sent in and if the doctor is not at his office, he is 
quickly reached by phone at some patient's home. 
He jumps in his car and hurries away, if the call 
is urgent. 

One of the bitterest opponents of road improve- 
ment in Screven County, Georgia, was an old farmer 
who lived fourteen miles from the court house. How- 
ever, despite his protests, the road was improved out 
his way but he grumbled and accused the officials of 
spending his money to build roads for the rich owners 
of automobiles which really ought not to be allowed 
on the public roads at all. 

One day the past summer, this farmer’s youngest 
child was stricken ill very suddenly. She suffered 
intense pain and the usual home remedies afforded 
no relief. Dr. Overstreet was in his office at Sylvania 
when he received the telephone call from the father 
to hurry. As the doctor stepped out on the street 
he saw L. H. Hilton, a bank president, standing a 
few feet away. Explaining the case in a few words, the 
doctor asked Mr. Hilton to take him out in his car. 

“Jump in,” said Hilton, 

Forty minutes later they were at the farmer's house. 
The child's life was saved and the father became a 
convert to good roads and automobiles right then 
and there. 

The life of a man whose arm was crushed in a gin 
last year was saved by the doctors being rushed to 
him in Mr. Hilton's car. The doctors said the man 
would have bled to death if they had driven out to 
the place in buggies. 


How to Handle an Automobile 


ISTAKES that are made 
M by the purchaser of an 
automobile when he drives 
his first car are, in most 
cases, entirely avoidable if the 
beginner will put a check-rein upon his eagerness to get 
a-going and be satisfied with the increasing skill which 
comes from continued driving instead of abusing his 
car with the idea that proficiency can be acquired by 
default. In no case has the old adage about the *ounce 
of prevention" been more truthful than in the case of 
the automobile and a willingness to learn is about all 
that is required to make up the *ounce", 

Not until every move is made with instinctive con- 
fidence, without realization—not until the subconscious 
mind instantly and mechanically directs the body how to 
adapt the operation of the car to the emergencies of 
traffic—can a driver call himself expert. This does not 
mean, however, that thousands of miles of driving are 
necessary to master the car, for many cars can be 

learned in amazingly quick time; but, while a knowledge of the car can be greatly 
aided by the experience of others, the actual driving of it is a matter that de- 
pends wholly upon personal experience and one will soon drive by instinct rather 
than mental decision. 

Take gear shifting, for instance. If a chauffeur is asked how many times he 
shifted gears between certain points, he is apt to reply that he made the whole 
trip “on high”; when it is more than likely that he made numerous changes with- 
out being conscious of what he was doing, instinct working constantly while the 
man was absentminded. Thus the driver must do everything about a car without 
thought or hesitation as to the proper course. 

Perhaps the most chronic fault of the beginner is his failure to make neces- 
sary gear changes. In congested traffic, where other drivers seem to wriggle about 
without touching their levers, the novice is apt to try the same thing, not knowing 
from experience just how to accelerate his motor quickly under the strain of low 
car speed while on high gear and he stalls his motor, whereas if he had dropped 
back into his intermediate or even low gear, he would have pulled away without 
difficulty. If, however, he insists on ignoring gears that were made for a purpose, 
he must be a past master in the use of the clutch. 

From the very first step in the operation of the car, presuming that it is de- 
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livered in condition for immediate use and has been filled 
with gasoline and oil, the beginner starts his sins of 
omission and commission. Everything else being in con- 
dition, he wonders why he can't crank his motor, calls it 
a "brute", resorts to harsh language, only to find when 
he calls in assistance that the switch plug either is out altogether or only a part 
way in the socket. ; 

Then, too, he prides himself upon having a most positive ignition system, 
probably both battery and magneto, and he is perplexed at his failure to start 
the motor on the battery when the switch is in the neutral position. Usually this 
is the last thing he thinks of and he doesn’t discover his own forgetfulness until 
he has monkeyed with the carburetor or possibly tinkered with the vibrators on 
the induction coil. ; 

A very common error that the beginner makes is his unalterable notion that 
“advance” spark means “more” spark, just the same as “more gas” means “more 
gas”. Instead of realizing that the advance ог {һе retard of the spark means 
earlier or later firing with reference to the travel of the piston, he tries to start 
the motor with the spark fully advanced, the explosion occurs before the piston 
has reached the top of its stroke and the result is a “kick-back”. Again the be- 
ginner is apt to ignore, unintentionally, the position of his gear levers and at 
tempt to crank the car with.a speed engaged, finding in the case of a very light 
car that the whole vehicle moves, or if a heavy car, that he cannot budge the 
cranking lever. 


Easiest Way to Cross Railroad Tracks 


When the motor finally runs as smoothly as it would have done in the first 
place, he fails to release the emergency brake and if his car is one whose emer- 
gency also disengages the clutch, he wonders why the car does not move off. After 
releasing the brake he has a tendency either to let the clutch engage too harshly, 
producing severe strains upon transmission, rear axle and tires, or fails to speed 
up the motor correspondingly to the extent to which he engages the clutch, and 
stalls the motor. Finally he gets under way and imagines that despite his inex- 
perience all that he has to do is to keep the car in the road at convenient speed 
and steer clear of other users of the highway but he gradually begins to pick up 
the really fine points of touring. 

One of the first things a beginner should turn to his advantage is his varied 
experiences in crossing railroad tracks. At first he crosses so that his front wheels 
strike the rails simultaneously, giving an unnecessary jolt which in many cars 
is transmitted throughout the entire mechanism, while one the other hand, if he 
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approaches the rails at a slight angle instead of “head-on” 
he would find that the shock of each wheel, individually, will 
hardly be noticed. Also the driver will relieve his power 
plant and transmission of considerable shock if he will dis- 
engage the clutch while passing over tracks. This applies 
equally to many rough spots, holes or obstructions over 
which he must ride. Ordinarily, however, it is best to pick 
out the good part of the road where the use of it does not 
violate or interfere with the right of way of others. 
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Care in this respect will save the car a great deal, and 
its depreciation will be noticeably lessened. In attempting 
to make proper use of the roads, aside from a standpoint 
of the rights of others, the motorist frequently allows his 
choice of the best portion of the road to override the rights 
of others and place himself in jeopardy; as for example, in 
the case of a road that is considerably crowned and has 
bends or curves. 

If the road curves or bends right, the green motorist 
usually swings wide and rides high on the crown instead of 
keeping down near the lower edge of the slope where the 
steering is easier, giving the other fellow plenty of room to 
pass and where the car rides easier, just the same as if it 
were a banked turn. 

It is always safer, particularly when the roads are slip- 
pery, to hug the inside of a right turn, and the outside of 
a left turn. 

When you are making a left turn, the driver of a car 
coming in the opposite direction at the same moment has 
the right of way on the inside and can rightfully presume 
that you will take the outside. 

Speeding too soon is another mistake—in fact a basis 
for a good many mistakes—and the new owner should not 
attempt to let his car out until he feels absolutely confi- 
dent and not a bit shaky when a congestion of traffic seems 
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to present a source of danger. In no case should he ex- 
ceed a moderate speed until he has obtained perfect control 
of the braking system and knows how to stop the car in 
the most efficient manner. 

The novice makes many mistakes that do not directly 
concern the driving of a car. He may use too much oil, 
which in itself is a good fault; but a superfluity may result 
in the formation of carbon on spark plugs, fouling them, 
or it may carbonize the valves so that they do not close 
properly, meaning a loss of compression and power, and a 
strong likelihood of explosions in the muffer instead of the 
cylinder. Occasional valve grinding and cleaning of spark 
plug tone up the action of a motor wonderfully, and with 
quick and practical implements at hand, there is little ex- 
cuse for failing to do this. 

Perhaps the most spectacular fault of the beginner is 
gear and brake slamming, a practice which he seems to 
acquire from the notion that vigorous use of the gear -and 
brake levers indicates cleverness; yet if the owner realized 
the ultimate damage to mechanism and tires, he would be 
impressed with the expensiveness of this idea and soon be- 
come rational in every movement. He would also discover 
how beautifully the modern car runs when driven in a mod- 
erate and prudent manner. 
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One may go on indefinitely citing the delinquencies of the 
beginner and they might be divided into three classes of 
mistakes. First, those which are made through preconceived 
notions or faulty observation of the driving of others; sec- 
ond, those which are made only through lack of experience 
and, third, those which are made through indifference. 

Obviously, the latter is the one which demands correc- 
tion first, for indifference is undoubtedly the worst mistake 
that a beginner can make and the cause of many unjust 
criticisms of really fine automobiles. 


Who Can Afford An 
Automobile? 


HE question, *who can afford an auto- 
mobile?" should not be answered until 


the problem of automobile consump- 

tion has been thoroughly investigated. 
At the present time an average of 200,000 mo- 
tor cars are sold in the United States annually. 
Even in a country approximating ninety mil- 
lions of people I do not believe the pro rata 
distribution of wealth is so great that 200,000 
people can each year afford a pure luxury call- 
ing for so great an initial expenditure as does 
the automobile. Yet the fact remains that the 
sale o? automobiles continues unabated. The 
models of earlier years are not discarded and 
yet the newer models continue to be sold. Which 
seems to prove that automobiles are not pure 
luxury. The problem, therefore, seems to me 
not, “who can afford an automobile?” but, 
“who really needs the automobile?” 

It may be said that the wealthy classes need 
passenger motor cars for their pleasure and social inter- 
course. To the wealthy the automobile is not a luxury but 
a social necessity. Yet this class is so comparatively limited 
that the automobile industry cannot depend upon it for a 
steady year-to-year market. Were automobiles sold only 
to persons of great wealth the supply would soon exceed 
the demand. The staple motor car market must be among 
those who find some use, in a practical sense, for motor 
cars. If the passenger automobile 
is purely a luxury then the industry 
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or economic value, then the build- 
ing of automobiles will continue as 
long.as the world lasts. Since the 
beginning of time man's greatest problem has been that of 
transportation; the transportation of his body, of his house- 
hold goods and of the things which he produces. The 
earliest men traveled on foot. As the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion were developed the need for a more efficient means of 
transportation became apparent. Then certain animals were 
domesticated and the transportation both of human beings 
and goods took a material step forward. The formation 
of settlements and the specialization of certain people in 
varying lines of endeavor created a new need. People re- 
quired some means of transportation which would enable 
them to carry bulkier objects. Then was evolved the two- 
wheeled cart with wheels of solid wood, cut usually from 
the trunks of large trees. Advancing civilization soon found 
that increasing the load in a two-wheeled cart, increased 
out of all proportion the work required of the beast which 
pulled it. As a natural sequence the four-wheeled wagon 
was evolved. Thus through the ages man strived always to 
improve the method of transportation. The highest de- 
velopment was reached in the last generation in the steam 
railway, steamships and trolleys. 'The steam railway is com- 
munity transportation. One must travel, or ship his goods 
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according to the schedules of the railway com- 
panies, over the routes they have laid out and 
in the company of other travelers and shippers. 
Only during the last generation has there been 
any distinct advance in individual transporta- 
tion. That advance is represented by the motor 
car as we have it to-day, 

The motor car is to-day so perfected that it 
stands ready for immediate use in practically 
all circumstances. It will go anywhere that a 
wagon can go. Its carrying capacity is such 
that it is convenient both for transportation of 
human beings and of inanimate things. It runs 
upon no schedule except the will of the opera- 
tor. That the world needs the automobile in an 
economic sense is proved, I believe, in the state- 
ment of these few simple facts. Аѕ to who in 
the world needs the automobile, must always 
remain largely a question of personal opinion. 

I believe that farmers, physicians, contrac- 
tors, merchants and manufacturers generally can afford to 
own motor cars because I am convinced that they need them. 
Take the case of the farmer, for instance. We used to think 
that anyone who could lead a horse to water could be a 
farmer. Now we know it takes quite as much brains and 
ability to succeed at farming as at anything else. He has 
got to make use of every modern improvement and inven- 
tion. The motor car brings the farmer nearer to his market, 
It increases his efficiency three times | 
because it is at least that much | 
faster than any other means of 
transportation at his command. It 
enables him to carry his perishable 
products to the best market, in the 

'.quickest possible time. The motor 
car enables the farmer to keep his entire property, no 
matter how great its extent, constantly under his own eye. 
And possibly more important than any of these things— 
from the point of view of civilization—the motor car brings 
the farmer closer to his fellow men. It increases social 
intercourse and therefore increases culture. 

To dairymen and poultrymen the motor car is as useful 
as the cream separator, the incubator, the motor churn and 
the modern refrigerating systems. 1% makes possible the 
marketing of perishable staples quickly; that is, at the 
highest price. 

No one questioned the advisability of replacing the old- 
fashioned flail with the modern thresher; no one accuses a 
farmer of extravagance for purchasing a modern reaper 
and binder to supplant his old-fashioned scythe. Then 
why should we accuse a farmer of being extravagant in 
replacing the slow and cumbersome wagon with the more 
efficient motor car? The progressive farmer needs his 
‘motor car just as much as he needs his silo, his mowing 
machine, his telephone and the weather reports of the 
United States government. And because he needs it, he 
can afford it. The physician without a motor car handi- 
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Moisture 
Will Spoil 
Ordinary 


Soda Crackers 


O matter how 

good the in- 
gredients or how 
careful the baking, 
once expose soda 
crackers to the 
slightest damp- 
ness of air and 
they lose their 
taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk 
crackers kept in 
barrels, boxes and 
cans get tasteless 
and tough and 
hard to swallow. 
They absorb mois- 
ture, and they also 
gather dust, germs 
and store odors. 
What a pity that 
this most nutri- 
tious of flour foods 
is so contaminated! 


But there is a 
soda cracker too 
good, too perfect 
to be thus treated ! 
After baking, 
Uneeda Biscuit 
are immediately 
placed in dust 
tight, moisture 
proof packages 
which preserve 
their crispness, 
flavor and nour- 
ishment. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


for a package 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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caps himself. The steadily increasing area of our cities and 
the more extended settlement of our rural districts makes 
it imperative that the medical practitioner have at his com- 
mand a rapid and efficient means of transportation. The 
physician whose practice is large enough to require a horse 
and buggy needs a motor car and therefore can afford one. 

Contractors need the motor car for the proper inspec- 
tion of their work. Manufacturers are more generally 
adopting the motor for their messenger service and for the 
delivery of goods. The modern collector is enabled to make 
his rounds quickly through the agency of the motor car. 
Merchants find that one motor car replaces three wagons 
in delivery service and aside from the initial investment 
gives cheaper service. Merchants in our smaller cities are 
quite generally purchasing pleasure cars with convertible 
bodies so that the cars may be used commercially during 
the working day and for pleasure, evenings and Sundays. 

All of these people that I have mentioned need the au- 
tomobile, therefore, I believe they can afford it. 

Affording an automobile is, after all, very much like af- 
fording fire insurance. It is not a question of the money 
one has in the bank but of the business one has to protect. 
This is the age of progress; it is a rapid age, when only 
those things of the greatest efficiency survive. The motor 
car is a guarantee of progress to the merchant, the manu- 
facturer and the farmer. Ву increasing his efficiency it in- 
sures his being constantly “on the job"—and being “on the 
job" is the only means to success that I have ever discovered. 


ey 

The question of up-keep of a motor car is not one which 
need deter any prospective purchaser. 'The motor car has, 
in a few years, reached a wonderful state of development. 
All leading makers strive to make their cars as nearly 
*trouble-proof" as possible. Barring accidents, to which the 
horse and buggy is as liable as the motor car, the cost of 
repairs is astonishingly low on the average. Quite recently 
there came to my desk two letters from owners, one of 
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whom had. driven his саг 7,000 miles without a cent for re- 
pairs or replacements, the other of whom had driven over 
10,000 miles at a cost of less than one-tenth of a cent per 
mile for repairs. On the other hand, depreciation of value 
is very slight in a really good car. Automobiles of the best 
type are built to be used for years, not for a single season. 
The motor car which is being built this year should, if it 
is a good car, be just as serviceable five years hence as 
it is to-day. 
ur 


While discussing the utility of the motor car I should 
like to call attention to some of the specific uses to which 
vehicles of the passenger type have been put, In practically 
every city of any importance in the United States the gov- 
ernment now uses motor cars in the mail service. The Gen- 
eral Electric and the Westinghouse companies, the various 
branches of the Edison Illuminating Companies, practically 
all of the gas companies in the principal cities and a great 
many other public service corporations have adopted the 
motor car for use in all departments because of the increased 
efficiency it gives employes. Not long ago in Denver I saw 
a scissors grinder and saw-sharpener who uses a motor 
car because it enables him to handle a much larger patron- 
age. From time to time in papers and magazines I have 
read of passenger automobiles utilized for the pumping of 
water and for the sawing of wood. Not long since I saw a 
picture of a motor car used by a safe company, for the 
lifting of heavy safes, in place of the old-fashioned windlass. 
I also read recently that when the fire engine in a certain 
Western town became disabled during a conflagration, a 
passenger automobile was used to pump the stream during a 
fire of several hours duration. 

I have mentioned these more unusual uses to which the 
motor car is put, to emphasize its extreme flexibility when 
put to purely practical uses. The motor car is not purely 
a pleasure vehicle but really a practical machine with a de- 
cidedly high economic value. 


Auto Events-Past and Future 


ARNEY OLDFIELD 

B was running last in 

the Elgin National 

Trophy race. After 

his only good lap of the day he stopped at the pits and 
hailing his manager, William Pickens, said, 

“Whats my position, Bill?" 

“Most embarrassing," was Pickens's retort. 

In a similar position is the man who tries to review the 
racing and contest activities of the last couple of months 
in the automobile world. So much has happened that is 
notable that one is puzzled where to begin. 

This same National Stock Chassis road championship, 
over the course at Elgin, Ill, was an event of note. 

‚Тһе design for the trophy was made a month before the 
race was run. Їп the design the artist showed a racing 
scene. Car Number 3 was winning from car Number 7. 

A month later 75,000 spectators saw this scene enacted 
in reality. Car Number 3, a Lozier, driven by Ralph Mul- 
ford, was first over the wire. Car Number 7, a National, 
driven by Al Livingstone, was second. 'The coincidence was 
more notable than the contest. The field, as it left the 
wire for the first lap, was truly an exceptional one. Had 
there been no mechanical troubles a race would have re- 
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Great Races Planned 


For Atlanta Speedway 


MERRY war is on among the Speedways. 
Los Angeles and Indianapolis, gravel track against boards and 


It is Atlanta against 


brick, South against the Pacific coast and the North! 
The war has been on for nearly two years. Indianapolis 
had the first track, opened last spring; Atlanta the second, opened last 
[i fall; Los Angeles the third, opened this spring. This year all three [i 
have held meetings. And tbe contest for records, for exacting races 
and for gate receipts is undecided. y 
The strategic advantage of holding the last race meeting of the 
year falls to the lot of Atlanta. By the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation the Atlanta Speedway has been granted a sanction for No- 
vember 3rd, 4th and 5th. 
On these dates the Atlanta Association will try to eclipse all the 
[i speedway race meetings ever held in America, or the whole world, for [i 
that matter! 
oO Speedway success depends on getting cars and drivers. And to El 
[| guarantee that both will be secured in abundance and that nobody [i 
[п] will be cramped for money in getting up the meet, the Atlanta Auto- Ei 
[| mobile Association directors, at an August meeting, agreed on an ар- 
propriation of $25,000 for preliminary expenses. This will mean [i 
richer prizes, more cars, more famous drivers and a better meet than 
was ever before held in America. And it is meant by Atlanta as a 
death blow to the ambitions of the Los Angeles and Indianapolis 
tracks for speedway supremacy. 
On the three days of the meet there will be three feature races. 
On the first day, in addition to a number of shorter races, there will 
be a contest for the Coca-Cola trophy. Оп the second day there will 
|] be the City of Atlanta trophy event, last year among the richest in 
| the world. Апа on the closing day there will be a new contest— [i] 


called, probably, the Atlanta Speedway Grand Prize race—designed 
especially to attract the cars which take part in the Grand Prize race 
over the Motor Parkway, for which a fortune in prizes will be 
offered. 

Each day the programme will be filled with short races, and for 
these there will be big flelds. 

Not only will much money be spent to get the fastest cars for the fi 


Atlanta meet, but all the great drivers of America and Europe will 


be brought, if money will bring them. 
Конен ннан harem 
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sulted, doubtless, that would 
have set new records for 
American cars. But саг 
after car went out, for one 
reason or another, leaving the Lozier to loaf along with no 
competition worth mentioning. 

The winner went at a rate of 62.5 miles per hour. What 
Mulford might have done if he had been extended no man 
could tell but it would have been something phenomenal. 

The most remarkable series of misfortunes occurred to 
Robertson, in a Simplex. He was forced to make 18 tire 
changes in the 305-mile race. 

The day before the Elgin contest proper there was a 
three-in-one race for smaller machines. The contest for the 
very smallest cars was won by Eddie Harne, in a little 
Benz. Dave Buck, in a Marmon, won in the class for cars 
of the next larger piston displacement classification, while 
in the 301 to 450 cubic inches piston displacement division 
Al Livingstone, the "Dirt Track King" of the Far West, 
captured first money. This same driver went in the Elgin 
event the succeeding day and finished second in that con- 
test. His showing was marvelous. In the two days he 
covered 508 miles, averaging better than a mile a minute 
and only made two stops while the races were in progress, 
both in the Elgin event, once for tires and once to adjust 
his steering gear. 

An event which was finished at about the time the Elgin 
races were run was the Munsey tour. Like the first named 
event it was enlivened by one good joke, as well as by some 
other things. After the cars had arrived in Bethlehem, 
N. H., a number of the prominent car and accessory manu- 
facturers, who were with the tour, stood talking beside the 
machines. A New York butter and egg operator edged up 
to them, sized up the gathering thoughtfully and then de- 
livered himself of this: 

*I see a dozen fellows among those drivers who have ex- 
ceptional faces; clean-cut brows and firm chins. They show 
in their appearances that they have the possibilities of tak- 
ing and holding much higher positions than the mere driving 
of motor cars. I should say that all of those men there”— 
indicating the big men of the tour—“might, if they showed 
a willingness to apply themselves and work hard, make 
first-rate butter and egg salesmen.” 

These potentially excellent “butter and egg salesmen” had 
a great tour of it. They stuck to New England and North 
Atlantic states, were on good roads most of the time, oper- 
ated under stiff contest rules and managed to give their 
cars most excellent tests. 

The sweepstakes winner in all classes proved to be a 
Maxwell. The winners in the various divisions were a Brush, 
Ford, Warren-Detroit, Washington, Columbia and Matheson. 

The Glidden tour of 1910, which penetrated the South 
for the first time in Glidden history, proved easily the most 
troublesome contest ever held for that historic trophy. And 
in one way at least, it was the most unfortunate. 

At the end the Premier No. 1 was declared the winner, 
but it was later disqualified on the ground that it was 
equipped with an ‘auxiliary oil pump, which was not part 
of the regular stock equipment. The Premier Company 
protested that the pump in question was regular stock 
equipment and secured a temporary injunction to prevent 
the contest board of the American Automobile Association 


PUZZLED 
Hard Work, Sometimes, to Raise Children. 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more accur- 
ate, in selecting the right kind of food to 
fit the body, than that of adults. Nature 
works more accurately through the chil- 
dren. 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little boy 
had long been troubled with weak diges- 
tion. We could never persuade him to 
take more than one taste of any kind of 
cereal food. Не was a weak little chap 
and we were puzzled to know what to feed 
him on. 

*One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. 
Well, you never saw a child eat with such 
a relish, and it did me good to see him. 
From that day on it seemed as though we 
could almost see him grow. He would 
eat Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper, 
and I think he would have liked the food 
for dinner. * 

"The difference їп his appearance is 
something wonderful. 

“Му husband had never fancied cereal 
foods of any kind, but he became very 
fond of Grape-Nuts and has been much 
improved in health since using it. 

“We are now a healthy family and nat- 
urally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

*A friend has two children who were for- 
merly afflicted with rickets. I was satisfied 
that the disease was caused by lack of 
proper nourishment. They showed it. So 
I urged her to use Grape-Nuts as an ех- 
periment and the result was almost magical. 

“They continued the food and today both 
children are well and strong as any chil- 
dren in this city, and, of course, my friend 
is a firm believer in Grape-Nuts for she 
has the evidence before her eyes every day." 

Read “The Road to Wellville," found in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


You Want This Card 


Because it will represent you better, or do 
more for you than any other card, in getting 
some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the men of distinction everywhere. 
It is one of the evidences of his distinction. You cannot ap- 
preciate or understand the uniqueness of this card without 
a visual examination of it. The fact that you are not now 
using it, if you are not, is accounted for solely by the further 
fact that you have not examined it. Examine it forthwith. 
Send for a sample tab today and;detach the cards 

one by one and note their períectly 

smooth edges—their absolute 

perfection. It is the 

card you want. 
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SAFETY CORN FILE ОЗҮ 
INSTANTLY 
Hundreds die anually or lose limbs from Blood Poisoning 
caused by cutting Corns. Qur Safety Corn File eliminates 
all danger—is painless and bloodless; once using will ease; 
a month's use will now & permanent cure of Corns and 
Callouses. By mail 95е. 
SAFETY CORN FILE CO., Detrror, MicH. 


$10,000 FOR A SONG 


RECENTLY PAID 
Send us YOUR SONG POEMS for examination and offer 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO., Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


from delivering the trophy to the Chal- 
mers car which was declared the winner 
when the Premier was ruled out. 

The Association retaliated by reading 
the Premier Company out of all similar 
contests under their jurisdiction and there 
the matter stands. 

This was an unfortunate ending for a 
tour that, though packed full of hard- 
ships, was perhaps the best test of motor 
cars that was ever made in any endurance 
run. 

In the first place the trip was an ex- 
ceptionally long one, extending from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Dallas, Texas, and North 
again to Chicago. But what made it hard 
was the wretched character of the roads 
encountered in the South. There are good 
roads in the South—a lot of them, even 
though not as many as there should be. 
But the Glidden route seemed carefully 
chosen to avoid all good stretches, and in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Arkan- 
sas some woefully bad roads were encoun- 
tered. The result was an awful lot of 
racking and straining on the cars and an 
unexampled number of road penalties and 
withdrawals. 

Of the twenty-six cars that started only 
eleven finished as contestants. Five of 
these eleven cars were on time at all check- 
ing stations, a marvelously good show- 
ing, all things considered. These five were 
the Premier, Chalmers, Moline and two 
Maxwells. Every car received penalties 
for work done on the road. The No. 1 
Premier had the best record in this re- 
spect, with only nine points against it. 


could be assessed against the machine. 


The Moline No. 2 
came through in best style in the technical examination that 
followed the trip. After careful inspection only two points 
It won, by the way, 
the trophy in the runabout and toy tonneau class. 
Following the Glidden squabble the automobiles came in 
for considerable discussion when a number of bankers ap- 
peared in torrid interviews, speeches and signed articles 
declaring that automobiles were an extravagance and that 
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City of Atlanta Trophy 


Donated by the citizens of Atlanta 
and to be raced for at Atlanta Speed- 
way November 4th by Stock Chassis 
cars of 451 to 600 cubic inches 
piston displacement, Distance 200 
miles. 


the money being spent for them ought to 
be put in the banks. 

That their concern over the Amer- 
ican publie did not arise from altruistic 
motives was quite apparent and their 
statement that a large proportion of au- 
tomobiles were paid for with money bor- 
rowed by the mortgage route was proved 
false. Their stand was rather weakened 
when it was demonstrated that the coun- 
try spent four times as much for soft 
drinks as for automobiles, that compared 
with other American extravagances auto- 
mobiles were an inexpensive dissipation, 
and that finally it wasn't any of the bank- 
ers’ business anyway. And there the argu- 
ment ended. 

With this argument settled automobile 
enthusiasts turned toward the future. 

The remainder of the year holds much 
for motorists. In the way of runs only 
one of note is scheduled, the *Round Geo- 
gia" event which begins October 17th. This 
will be a sociability event over a course 
which forms a rough triangle, with Atlanta 
as the most north-westerly point, Bain- 
bridge at the south-western angle and Sa- 
vannah at the eastern point. The tour is 
approximately 950 miles in length and nine 
days will be allowed for the circuit. 

Departing from the usual custom in 
such cases, the cars will not assemble in 
one big body but in many smaller ones. 
The cars can start from any point along 
the route so long as they finish again at 
that point. In the way of road racing two 
big events remain, both of which will be 


run over the course of the Long Island Motor Parkway. 
They are the Vanderbilt Cup race, set for October Ist, 
and the Grand Prize, run originally at Savannah in 1908, 
which will be raced for October 15th. 

The final racing event of the year will be the contests 
over the Atlanta Speedway, November 3rd, 4th and 5th. 
These events should be the greatest speedway races ever 
held in America and perhaps the greatest ever held in the 
history of speedway sport. 


South Awakens to Find Motor 
Car a Necessity 


E WHO are accustomed to 
think of ourselves as about 
the best hustlers on the 

face of the globe, are a little bit 
prone to look upon our brethren of In 
the states south of the Ohio river 


as somewhat slow; not to say they are away behind the 
times, or anything like that, only that they do not take 
hold of things with such a vim and with such a rush as we 
do. This is not a fault, however, but rather a virtue, es- 
pecially in the automobile business, as we remember to have 
picked up a red-hot penny, or kicked a brick instead of a 
hat several times, and so our brother's caution is a good 


thing. He has stood off and looked at 
this business for some time; he has weighed 
matters carefully, and now that he has 
done so, he has begun to see the need, and 
is meeting it in his characteristic way, 
with a good, wholesome demand, and in 
my recent trip through the South I was 
greatly impressed with the awakening de- 
mand for automobiles, the wholesome de- 
mand. 

There seems to be less of the flighty 
"mortgage-your-home" sort of buying, in 
fact, I believe there is less of this kind 
of buying than is generally rumored. 


The Demand Is Growing 


Such reports are undoubtedly circu- 
lated, or at least started in circulation, 
by some individuals who have attempted 
to borrow money to buy a car for them- 
selves, and meeting with rather indiffer- 
ent success, have felt that the banks must 
be loaded to the guards with such paper 
when, as a matter of fact, the average 
banker knows his man, his business, and 
the conditions, and is thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the manufacturer in not desir- 
ing any wild, haphazard buying of cars, 
and I am convinced that our brethren 
down there are handling matters master- 
fully. 

The demand is growing. At first it was 
slow business, but now the volume of 
trade is increasing by large strides, and 
&ll indications point to a most exception- 
ally large increase in the demand for 1911. 


by C. P. HENDERSON 


Of the Cole Motor Car Company 


tA Indianapolis 


Coca-Cola Trophy 
Donated by 


the: Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, to be raced for at Atlanta 
Speedway November 3rd. by Stock 
Chassis cars of 301 to 450 cubic 
inches piston displacement. Distance 
100 miles. 


News 


Everywhere one finds the av- 
erage citizen is keenly alive to the 
fact that the automobile has come 
to stay; that it is a fixture, and 
not a toy. 

It has come to be a practical 


business proposition to him; he realizes the vast scope of its 
usefulness, and is listening with his ear to the ground for 
every sound that gives him information on this latter-day 
"toy" which has grown into an absolute necessity. 

Our brother may have been seemingly slow in listen- 
ing to us, and our talk (hot air or dope, as some will 
continue to term it), but call it what he would, he has 


listened and now comes the time when 
he is forced to realize that all this hot 
air and dope has developed into a most al- 
luring cake, and he is hungry for a slice, 
and with his usual caution he has been eat- 
ing it moderately. 

He finds it good, his taste is developed, 
and knowing more of mechanics, a carbu- 
retor, a magneto, a cylinder and other 
parts and terms no longer spell mystery 
to him; he has become wise, and in his 
wisdom realizes that his toy days are over. 

He is a man grown and with a man's 
mind is buying intelligently and conserv- 
atively. 

This is what we of the trade want, an 
intelligent buyer, and by my talks with 
business men of that section I was im- 
pressed with their intimate knowledge of 
the general situation, their keen interest 
in the automobile, and the host of pros- 
pective buyers. 

This looms up good for the trade, and 
my impression is that the demand in 1911 
from the South will be the strongest we 
have had so far. 


P 
Ready for the Storm 


“І intend," the poet wrote, “to continue 
to storm the citadel of your affections." 

"Storm away," she wrote back, *but 
I've just succeeded in getting in out of the 
wet by becoming engaged to a dear old 
man who has $9,000,000.”—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 
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À K’S BEST lA 
] M yor BARGI 
se ‘Ng 
Net waist with handsomely 
Lace embroidered scalloped front frilled 
Ф а with Val. Lined with soft 
Waist grita Society : Closes invisibly in 
32 to 44 bust. 
Special іа 08 postpaid с 
е е 
Embroidered Waist 98c 
145 The biggest 


Stylish 150 The best value ever offered. 
with lace. Collar and cuffs tucked 
back. Either white or ecru. Sizes 
98c 
. . 
Pure Irish Linen 
bargain of the 


year. Waistof Pure 
Irish Linen, pretti- 
ly tucked, and 
closes invisibly in 
front beneath a 
side-effect panel of 
¢ handsome embroid- 
ery. Stiff laundefed col- 
lar and cufis. The linen 
was bought under value in 
Ireland,the embroidery 
was done in Aus- 
tria, and the gar- 
ments were made 
up here during 
the dull summer 
months. You’ll 
appreciate the 
wonderful value 
offered. Sizes 32 
to 44. 


Special price, 


Guaranteed 
Silk 
Petticoat 


$2.98 
1244 Petticoat 


of fine pure 
silk taffeta, guar- 
anteed to wear 3 
months or a new 
one FREE. Won't 
split, crack ortear 
because of the 
quality of silk 
yarn and the pure 
dye used. Charm- 
ingly designed 
with cluster tuck- 
ing and hand- 
somely embroid- 
ered ruffle. Has un- 
der ruffle for protec- 
tion. Positively cannot 
be duplicated at our 2 
price. Black only, $ 98 


Genuine **Hydegrade'' pe 
o cR г petticoat fashioned exactly 
12 likeNo. 1244. Guaranteed 6 months’ wear. Black 89c 


924 Ready-made skirt of soft, fine, all wool black 
All. : voile. A pretty seventeen-gored model, charm- 
Ww ingly trimmed with bright taffeta silk strapping. Comes 
ool in waist measures 23 to 29, and lengths 39 to 42, with 
Voile 3-inch hem and basted bottoms. A mill purchase of 
~ fine voile under price, and the employment of our own 
Skirt custom tailors over the dull summer months saves you 
s4 75 fully one-third. An unequalled value. 
. 


Special price, postpaid $4.75 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


А year's subscription to ‘‘Standard Style Bulletin’’ 
ree given free. Write for it today. А monthly guide 
to New York's latest fashion and choicest values. 


Standard order (0. 


ORDER 


246 West 17th Street, New York 


p. 
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HE park was thronged with babies—the babies of 
the rich. Little, pink-faced babies sleeping with 
their lips parted, little white-faced babies in rose- 
bud bonnets cooing over wonderful rattles, little 

red-faced babies half bu- 
ried in fluffy pillows and 
screaming at the top of 
their lungs, just as if 
they were underfed and 
had something to cry 
about. As pretty a scene, 
with its background of 
white-aproned nurses rolling the carriages about or winding 
up mechanical toys for the older children, as one could wish 
to see. 

Doris Bradford, very young, with bright color in her 
cheeks—whose husband, David, dreamed of, some day, dress- 
ing her in velvet and pearls—walked quickly through the 
park, pushing her baby’s carriage and bemoaning the cheap- 
ness of it and the lack of lace on the pillows. Leaning down, 
she touched the little one's soft cheek and tears flooded her 
eyes. 

"Mother's little beauty!" whispered Doris. "Mother's 
lovely little rose, who hasn't anything but a shabby bonnet 
and a horrid squeaky carriage. Poor little Hilda! look at 
the sadness of her face!" 

The baby, to whom tears were far more tragic than a 
shabby bonnet, wasn't sad at all. But Doris was, and she 
wanted to think that her baby longed intensely to be like 
the rich babies in the park; in particular, one baby, who 
every day wore a different cloak and whose huge, brown 
leather carriage was rolled back and forth by a German 
nurse, a touch-me-not young person who when Doris had 
seated herself on the same bench, had rolled her little charge 
quickly away, as if poverty were as contagious as the 
measles. 

As she threaded her way through the park, Doris told 
herself that. throughout this second year of married life she 
had denied herself everything, that her clothes were a dis- 
grace, that she had, of her own volition, married a poor 
man; but that Hilda, poor little Hilda— 

The park had been left behind and Doris had entered 
the business section of the city. She found herself growing 
breathless over Paris gowns and displays of wonderful mil- 
linery, but it was only when a corner window of a huge de- 
partment house came in view that she halted, clasped her 
hands over the handle of her baby's carriage, and drew a 
long, long breath. 

This display was exclusively for babies—or for the 
mothers of babies. Crimson-mouthed French dolls, in rose- 
bud bonnets and fluffy lace, reposed in all sorts and con- 
ditions of luxuriant baby carriages. 

Almost before she realized her action, Doris had lifted 
Hilda up in her arms and was pushing her way into the de- 
partment store and toward an elevator. Arrived at the 
third floor, she asked to be shown some baby carriages. 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


EE L USO TRATION BY J.C. REHBER 


EARER SIGHT 


The two baby carriages 
stood side by side 


The clerk walked to a bewildering line of carriages and 
then wheeled out a little white affair. But Doris looked for 
a brown leather one; in a moment she found it, not quite 
as handsome as the rich baby’s, but a good imitation. 

“This is what I want,” 
she said hurriedly; “whet 
do you ask for it?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“ГІ take it. Send it 
C. O. D. And please 
have it go out on the 
next delivery." 

After giving her name and address, Doris went to an- 
other floor where, at her request, an array of rosebud bon- 
nets and lacy pillows and ribboned things—dear, tiny things 
that make all women smile, and some women catch their 
breath with a sob for things that might have been—were 
laid before her. Doris bought a complete outfit of these 
fairy garments. Two spots of crimson glowed in her cheeks. 
She knew that she was doing wrong, that David was in no 
position to clothe his daughter like a princess, and that 
what she had done—this was a trouble thought—would hurt 
the dear heart who dreamed of, some day, gowning her in 
velvet. But even this pang was not keen enough to deter 
her, and she fell asleep that night with a prayer upon her 
lips that the next day might be a fair one. 

Her prayer was granted, for the sun shone the next af- 
ternoon as if it had just discovered the joy of giving light. 
After Doris had dressed Hilda, she dropped on her knees 
and buried her face in the filmy garments. “Father will 
scold," she murmured, *but mother is a woman, sweetheart. 
She understands your hunger for these pretty things." 

Then Doris picked up her baby and fluffed her down into 
the lacy pillows of the brown leather carriage. 

In the park, she hoped to find the rich baby before any 
other, but, although the little army was out in full force, it 
was some time before she found them, the German nurse, 
the baby and, to-day, someone else—the baby's mother. 

Doris had never seen the baby's mother before, and now 
she found herself staring at this other woman, gowned rich- 
ly, tall and beautiful, who, in passing, smiled at little Hilda 
and, when the baby crooned *Muvver" in the way Doris had 
taught her, looked back with eyes blurred by sudden tears. 

Surprised and curiously touched, Doris followed the 
course of the German nurse through the circle of the park. 
To-day, people stopped and stared at Hilda, asking Doris, 
as if she—the little one's mother—were the nurse, the child's 
ag lname. Throughout a glowing hour Hilda and the 
rich baby shared honors; one of them receiving more 
glances because of the German nurse, the other one more 
smiles because of eyes like bits of sky and countless dimples. 

They were installed at opposite benches and long shad- 
ows had begun to steal up from the tinted west, when the 
rich mother beckoned Doris to join her. Doris complied in 
the way she fancied a nurse might, and the two baby car- 
riages stood side by side. 


PRESSED HARD 
Coffee's Weight on Old Age. 


When prominent men realize the injuri- 
ous effects of coffee and the change in 
health that Postum can bring, they are 
glad to lend their testimony for the benefit 
of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in a 
Southern state says: “Му mother, since 
her early childhood, was an inveterate cof- 
fee drinker, had been troubled with her 
heart for a number of years and complain- 
ed of that *weak all over' feeling and sick 
stomach. 

“Some time ago, I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of 
the place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar 
flavor of the coffee, and asked him con- 
cerning it. Не replied that it was Postum. 
I was so pleased with it that, after the 
meal was over, I bought a package to car- 
ry home with me, and had wife prepare 
some for the next meal; the whole family 
liked it so well that we discontinued coffee 
and used Postum entirely. 

"I had really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother's condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum for a short 
time, she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This 
continued until she was as wel! and hearty 
as the rest of us. 

“Т know Postum has benefited myself 
and the ether members of the family, but 
in a more marked degree in the case of 
my mother, as she was a victim of long 
standing." 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


90ct. SHEET MUSIC 


15 CTS. EACH, POSTPAID 


ONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 

Garden of Roses Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly 
Rainbow You Are Ideal of My Dreams 

My Pony Boy ГІ Make Ring Around Rosie 

Red Wing Any Little Girl That's Nice Little Girl 
Just Some One By Light of Silvery Moon 

The Dublin Rag Carry Marry Harry 

Star of the East I’ve Got Rings On My Fingers 

Oh! You Kid I'd Rather Say Hello Than Goodbye 
Senora—4 Gem I Wish I Had a Girl 

Yiddle on Your Fiddle I’m Awfully Glad I’m Irish 
Dreaming Sweet Bunch of Daisies 

Are You Sincere Silver Threads Among the Gold 

No One Knows That Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
Honey Boy Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 
DaisiesWon’t Tell Way Down in Cotton Town 
Yip-I-Addy-I-A ye Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland [True 
Down in Jungle Town Some Day When Dreams Come 
Cubanola Glide My Love is Greater Than World 

That Italian Rag Where the River Shannon Flows 
Garden of Dreams Play That Barber Shop Chord 

INSTRUMENTAL --Music for Piano or Organ 

Meditation, 4y Morrison Hearts and Flowers—/»sfter- 
Kiss of Spring Waltz mezzo Frog Legs—Rag 
Let Er Go—March Love Sparks— Waltz 
Rainbow— Two Step Moon Winks— 77ree-Step 

Star of the Sea—Reverie Maple Leaf—Aag 

Turkey in the Straw Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Red Wing— Two-Step Ben Hur Chariot Race 

Red Head Rag—A Hit Wedding of Winds Waltz 
Drifting Leaves—Reverie College Life—7wo Step 
Burning of Rome—March Rose Song—Reverie 

Melody of Love Blaze of Glory—March Hit 
Our Music is the same — in every particular — as you pur- 

chase in any Music store—the only difference being the price. 

THE MYREX COMPANY, 241 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 
"The Cheapest Music House on Earth” 

Send 2c Stamp for **Money-Saving’’ Catalog 


SHORT STORIES OF 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


POs 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS, EITHER SEX, TO SELL LOTS; FASTEST 
growing town in Texas; monthly payments; 400 
million feet natural gas; 300 oil wells. Free trans- 
portation. Big commission. Write PETROLIA 
LAND COMPANY (Incorporated), Ft. Worth, Tex. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUSTWOR- 
thy men and women to travel and distribute sam- 
ples; big manufacturer. Steady work. 8. SCHEF- 
FER, Treas., M Н 181, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED BY NEW YORK PUB. 
House for immediate publication in volume form. 
Good sérvice, generous treatment. Address JAMES 
HAMPTON LEE, Mgr., Florence, Ala. 


RARE COINS. 
ess d hee eee 
$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 

pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
ence for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Dept. 12, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 

чч ГУЧ МУМУ reer eee 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketen for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. Опе million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

af fI, LOLOL ELGG 

DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen's instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office." FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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"You have such a lovely little child," the rich mother said. “Tell me how 
old she is." 

With the words, Doris knew that she had not been taken for a nurse this 
time. Shamefacedly, and yet in her heart glad, she began to show off all of 
Hilda's cunning ways. 

Over the little list of words, so tiny a dictionary, and yet so complete, the 
other woman sighed. Then she said wistfully: “How rich you are!” 

Doris looked at the German nurse and shook her head. 

The rich mother laid a hand on the fleecy blanket that covered her baby’s 
throat. “Your little girl has a voice like a bird,” she said quiveringly. “My 
little girl will never be able to talk.” 

Doris repeated the words before she grasped their purport. 

“She was born with a cleft palate,” the other woman went on. “We have 
been through operation after operation. The last time she nearly slipped 
away under the anesthetic, a little, white-lipped, corpse-like thing. Imagine 
seeing her like that, not once, but many times; and then hearing—‘no hope’.” 

Doris put out a faltering hand. Tears swelled her throat, so that she 
could not speak. 

The other woman’s eyes were like fires that had burned down to gray 
ashes. “Imagine, too,” she voiced despairingly, “what it will mean to her; to 
be a girl, and yet not like other girls; to be a woman”—the tones faltered— 
"and yet not like other women." 

Doris caught her breath with a sob. Ah, she understood that deeply ! 
Mother-like, she had planned all of that glorious, ripe womanhood of Hilda's, 
all of that wit, that beauty, and that young lover who was to come, like Loch- 
invar, out of the west. The dreams had soothed so many pain-crowned mo- 
ments. What had this mother to dream of? What beautiful thoughts had 
this mother to hold close to her breast through dark hours? In that moment, 
graves were digged in the heart of Doris and a host of youthful vanities were 
buried therein. 

Silence around them was broken by the shrill, clear voices of children. 
Little girls with flying hair skated by them, calling back to little boys in tan 
shoes and stockings and wide collars. 'The German nurse wound up a me- 
chanical Teddy bear that turned somersaults over the pavement. 

"Teddy! Teddy!" Hilda cried out delightedly. 

The rich baby, among its pillows of lace, only gurgled in its throat; and 
Doris, viewing its mother's face, could have wept for this destiny that seemed 
too sad a thing to bear. 

"David will be home, I must go," Doris stammered, getting to her feet. 

The rich mother also stood up, and they walked together to the end of the 
park, saying good-by then, each looking back at the other, each trying to stem 
the tears that women who have looked into each other's hearts always shed. 

Walking swiftly through the golden afternoon, Doris reached home and, 
within its quiet shelter, she caught up Hilda, and hid her burning face in the 
mass of yellow curls. 

“Little daughter," she whispered brokenly, “I am  ashamed—terribly 
ashamed! How can I make you wise, my blossom? How can I give you the 
clearer sight? How can I make you understand in time?" 

A tiny hand hushed further words and the storm that was gathering for 
an outburst of tears. It was only one of those chance, wandering movements 
that babies make; but to Doris, standing there with her face towards the dying 
sun and her heart sick with the memory of the other woman's pain, her baby's 
answer rang out solemnly: 

"God whispered to me, as I flew by, that the mother I was going to was 
very rich, rich in love, rich in youth, rich in perfect health. But—God’s whis- 
per saddened—if such women as she were a little broader in their outlook, if 
things they valued were the larger things, the roads they traveled the wider 
roads, the children sent them might be born with wisdom and might be spared 
the shame of gaining clearer sight through another woman's tears." 


The Second Capture 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


“ГИ be glad to stay,—but you are too good to me,—" 

"Good, nothin’, man, can't you see I'm mighty near as lonesome as you 
are? And you are going to stay and fish with me and Jim for a month or 50, 
and when you go back North you are going in the best sleeping car on the 
road. 'Think ГЇЇ take the trip, too." 

"I want to stay, if I am not imposing,—" 

"Naw suh, no impersition, en our feelin's would be powerful hurt ef you 
don't stay wid us," added Jim. 

"And I will not be in the way?” 

"Oh, shut up, and come on,” commanded the Major, as he took his arm. 
“Attention, prisoner: right turn, forward, march! We are going up and have 
a julip made of some Bourbon nearly as old as we are. Then after dinner 
Im going to take you around to see the boys. 

"By the way, Jim, this is Mr. Wilson, a Yankee friend of mine. Who do 
you reckon he is?” 

“Huh,—I knows. I knowed de minnit I seed dat broken nose. Dat's de 
reason I come atter you," chuckled Jim. 


How He Cured a Complaining Customer 


The new dairyman had been given instructions that the lady at No. 75 was 
inclined to find fault. But she was a good customer, and he was on no account 
to be rude to her. 

"Those eggs you left here yesterday were stale," grunted Mrs. 75, on the 
dairyman's second visit. 

"Them heggs," responded the dairyman, blandly, “was laid ’arf an hour 
before you "ad ’em by special, quick-laying birds imported from the Mooley 
Womps Isles, marm, ап? they came down ter this very house by Marconigram, 
50 as yer should get ’em fresh. А bit of a twangy flavor they may 'ave; but 
you can lay odds, marm, they weren't stale.” Mrs. 75 gasped. 

“Well, the milk didn't seem as good as usual yesterday, either," she pursued. 

"Well, the guv'nor will be cut up when ’e "ears that!" continued the dairy- 
man. “’E sent down to Halderney a-purpose for a cow wot'l eat nothing but 
peaches an' pineapples. ‘Never mind the expenses, sezee. This 'ere cow we 
keeps a-purpose fer the lady at 75; an' mind it sleeps on a feather bed at 
nights, 'e sez, ‘an’ don't fergit the heiderdown quilt an’ the bed socks) Was 
there anything wrong wi' the butter, marm?" 

But Mrs. 75 shook her head, breathless.—. 4 nswers. 


When 
Grandma comes, 
the dirt must fly 
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“34 of the soap I use 
is Grandma.” 


I use it for every possible purpose—in preference 
to anything else. 


The more you use Grandma, the more uses you find for it. 

No soap sold has won its place as quickly as Grandma. Reports show that in thou- 
sands of groceries, it is selling better than soaps that had been used for generations, 

Grandma is not like anything you are familiar with. 

Women write us they have been hunting for years for just such a soap. 

We have already enlarged the capacity of our factory to five times what it was. We 
are introducing Grandma all over the country. We shall tell hundreds of thousands of 
women about 7#s uses. In a few months, there will not be a home in America in which 
Grandma has not won a place for itself. Try it in your home. 

You will soon be using it for every possible purpose, in preference to anything else. 
‘When Grandma comes, the dirt must fly." Look for our message to you on the back 
of every package. 


The Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of Export Borax Soap—the borax bar soap. 
Write for Grandma booklet today. 


LarcE PACKAGE. 


Arso 5c SIZE. 
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Watching Your Watchmen 


| T IS in the nature of certain substances, not a few, to 
[ gather into crystal forms. So it is of universal human 

experiences. The crystal forms into which they settle 
| are short and pointed stories. It is a universal hu- 
man experience, for example, that in order to secure the 


E. | proper protection of their interests, men establish bureaus 


Hosiery 


Well might the readers of advertise- 
ments be mystified whether to choose 
This or That Brand of Hosiery; for- 
tunately there is the “ON YX” Brand 
about which no doubtas to the quality 
has ever existed. 


Brands may come and brands may go, 
but the “ON Y X" Brand of Hosiery 
pursues its way serenely with an un- 
broken record of success. 


Virtues Heralded as Recent Achieve- 


ments Elsewhere Have Long Been an 
Old Story with the ONYX?” Brand. 


Note the numbers described below. These con- 
tain the highest possible Hosiery development, 
all originated in the “ON YX” Brand. 


FOR WOMEN 


E %0—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L 
TOP” Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the 
Garter Clasp. 50c. per pair 


409 K—Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, 
spliced heel. Feels and looks like Silk, wears 
better. 50c. per pair 

E 710—Women's ‘‘ONYX”’ Black and Tan “‘DUB-L ТОР”, 
and '"WYDE TOP" light-weight lisle with '"DOUBLEX'' 
splicing at heel and toe and double sole—very wide on top 
without extra width та over. 50c. per pair 


660 K— Women’s “ONYX" Black, Medium Weight— 
Silklisle ““Wyde Top' hose with '"DUB-L TOP" and 
DOUBLEX'"' splicing at heel and toe and double sole. 

50c. per pair 

700 S—Women's 'ONYX' Black and Tan ''DUB-L 
TOP'' Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an excellent 
quality. 75c. per pair 


OUT-SIZE HOSE 


170 S—Women's “ONYX’’ Gauze Lisle “‘DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; 
double sole, spliced heel. 50c. per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


498 —A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of ex- 
tra length with a ““‘WYDE TOP” and “SILKLISLE 
GARTER ТОР" and SOLE. 

This 'ONYX'' Silk number is Twenty-nine inches 
long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the *‘GAR- 
TER ТОР” and SOLE of SILKLISLE give extra 
strength at the points of wear, preventing Garters from 
cutting, and toes from going through. 

106—Women's “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk—the extra- 
ordinary value—best made in Ameriea—every possible 
shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 

Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American 
Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown. Every 


pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR MEN 


620—'*ONYX" Pure Thread Silk, Black and АП Colors, 
medium weight, with ''ONYX'" Lisle Lined Sole—insur- 


ing satisfactory service $1.50 per pair 


FOR MEN 
Е 310—Men's ''ONYX'' Black and Colored Fall Weight— 


six-thread heel and toe, four-thread.all over. Known by 
most men as "The Best Hose I ever wore.” 50с. per pair 

E 325—Men's ''ONYX"' Black and Colored Silklisle, double 
sole, spliced heel. “The Satisfactory Hose." 50с. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
direct you to nearest dealer, or send, post- 
paid, any number desired. Write to Dept. 4 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 


or organizations for supervision, which, however, have no 
sooner gotten into working order than it is discovered that 
it is now necessary to appoint watchmen to watch the watch- 
men! It is a discovery so surprising, disappointing and 
humiliating and withal so absolutely universal, as neces- 
sarily to obey our law of crystallizing into a story. 

And here that story is! 

A householder whose fear of burglars gradually grew 
into terror bought, out of the kennel of a simple-hearted 
old German, an enormous mastiff, for a watch dog. In 
spite, however, of his master’s vociferous recommendations 
of fidelity and efficiency, the great creature slept peace- 
fully all the time through which a burglar rifled the house 
of its most sacred treasures. Enraged, beyond measure, 
the customer rushed to the dealer and rehearsed the story 
of this outrage in terms of most violent rage. 

“T dells you vot you vant now,” said the German, calmly. 

“Well—what?” snapped the man. 

“You vant a leedle dog to wake der beeg dog up!” 

And so, indeed, he did! And so do you and so do I 
and so do nations and so do communities! Particularly 
communities. Such is the experience of modern municipal- 
ities as we know to our sorrow. We establish our police 
and fire departments; our judiciaries; our civil organiza- 
tions of every kind and equip them with every device to as- 
sist them in their task of conserving our sacred institu- 
tions and interests, only to find to our discomfiture that it 
is now necessary to organize another organization to see that 
they do their duty! “We must get a little dog to wake 
the big dog up.” 

There is not any more serio-comic institution in the 
whole modern world, e.g., than our “Societies of Municipal 
Research”. What a confession of the futility of civil in- 
stitutions—so far—lies in the voluntary contributions fur- 
nished by the inhabitants of our American cities to see that 
the officers, whom they have been taxed to support, perform 
the service for which they receive their wages! How long 
will it be before we have to hire a big dog to wake up the 
little dog who forgot to wake up the other big dog? And 
when and where will the series end? 

It is easy enough to see what is in the greatest need 
of being waked up! It is the personal responsibility of the 
citizen! There is a mental attitude of watchfulness, of su- 
pervision, or personal interest unknown as yet to the dwell- 
ers in our American towns. And, until it becomes general, 
not to say universal, the evils of our great municipalities 
must continue unabated. 
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All Right, Yet 


ONSIDERED as an historical fact, if the following in- 
cident taxes your credulity, please try, at least, to 
grasp its ethical significance. 

A man with an evidently philosophical cast of mind, 
wandered too near the roof's edge of a forty-story build- 
ing: lost his footing and fell. Do not think, for a moment 
that he lost his head or his heart, when he lost his footing! 
Oh, no! As he passed the window of one story after an- 
other the terrified spectators heard him murmuring cheer- 
fully to himself, “I’m all right, yet!" “I’m all right yet 
and yet and YET!’ 

I call that “optimism” pure and simple! He knew, of 
course, that the crash must come: but up to the actual mo- 
ment of its arrival he continued to be all right, O. K! 

In what respect, I seriously inquire, does any soul on 
earth differ (essentially) from this philosopher in his me- 
teoric flight to inevitable disaster? You know and I know 
and everybody in the world knows that our doom is as cer- 
tain as his! Sickness; failure; disappointment; disillusion- 
ment; death—we are speeding toward them like this swiftly 
falling man. From them, there is no escape. Upon them, 
the frail bark of our hope and our life will be dashed to 
pieces. But up to the moment of the actual crash, we are 
still unharmed! We are all right yet—aren’t we? And 
forty stories are a good many! It was surely the shrewdest 
and most commendable common sense not to begin to worry 
at the first; or the second; or the tenth story and, probably, 
not until he had passed the thirty-ninth! And yet, so far 
as certainty of disaster goes, he was just as sure of his 
doom, the instant his flight began as the one when it ended! 

Shrewd old fellow! Не did not propose to lose the 
fun of the fall because of the inevitability of the final smash 
up! I like that man! I hold him up to public contempla- 
tion, assured that there was “method in his madness”. I, 
too, am “all right, yet” and so are you! We see our 
“finish”—yes! And we may not have forty stories (of 
years) to fall, (I’m sure that I have not). Nor even ten; 
nor five! But what of it? We're all—right—yet! 

Let us, therefore, enjoy the plunge as best we can. Is 


Little Essays From Life 


there not a mysterious sweetness to be derived from thus 
descending the abyss? I’m sure that multitudes who have 
“kept their heads and hearts” have tasted it! If you doubt 
it, ask them, as they pass your window! 

“Hello, old man! How are you, anyway?” 

“Pm all right!’ 

*How many stories have you fallen, from the top of 
your three-score-and-ten-year building?" 

“Oh—sixty-five or six; but Pm all—right—yet/” 

After all, nothing is so consoling and sustaining as the 
inevitable! Let us know that a future event is certain, and 
we instantly begin to adjust ourselves to its occurrence. 
Well—what is more certain than death? Апа what is more 
rational than to rejoice in all that precedes it? For that 
matter—what is so rational as to rejoice in it, itself? 

The more I think of that husky old party whirling past 
one story after another with the speed of a shooting star 
and crying cheerfully as he goes, “Pm all right yet", the 
more convinced I am that I’m a fool to brood and worry 
over the crashes that have not come, 
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Weeds and Vices 


CANADIAN groceryman, just across the river, has 
a garden in the rear of his store, from which we, 
now and then, procure a mess of corn, tomatoes or 
beets, finer—we think—than anybody's else. 

It struck us, after many trips into that charming en- 
closure, that he never entered the garden without carry- 
ing a hoe and we asked him why. 

"There might be a weed or two," he answered briefly. 


Speed-Madness 


CULTIVATED and wealthy young English- 
A man leaped out of the fast motor boat in 
which he had been favored (?) with a ride, 
the instant it touched the dock. Its owner, who 
was accustomed to profuse thanks for this great 
honor (?) experienced a considerable shock at hear- 
ing this frank, young foreigner exclaim, “ГИ never 
get into that boat again. I hate it!” 

“But why,” he was asked. 

“It goes too fast! You take your life in your 
hands and get nothing for the risk: but the pleas- 
ure of swift motion. There is no more disgusting 
mania than speed-madness !” 

“Nothing but the pleasure of swift motion!” As 
if that were to be utterly despised! No thought- 
ful student of life has a right to ignore an experi- 
ence for which there is such a universal craving as 
that for rapid motion. Your little two-year-old 
boy, mounted upon your knee or shoulder for a 
horseback ride, shouts “faster, faster", from a deep 
and ineradicable instinct. 

The human spirit craves to conquer space: to 
annihilate distance utterly, and will never be sat- 
isfied until it can pass from point to point in the 
vast reaches of the universe, with the rapidity of 
thought. It is for this reason, this reason rooted 
in the very nature of the soul, that the modern 
world has developed speed-madness. 

Besides this, there is the desire to accomplish 
more: to experience more: to enjoy more—through 
multiplication of points of contact with life. The 
man who sits in his office and talks consecutively 
by telephone in a single half-hour with Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and Chicago really does 
acquire a deeper experience of life than the man 
who simply converses with the clerks in his office or, 
possibly, calls across the street to a business com- 
petitor. And so does the man who dashes in his 
automobile from Cincinnati through Dayton, Co- 
lumbus and Springfield to Cleveland, than the man 
who walks a block to a street car and rides three 
miles to his place of business. 

I think lightly of the man who contemptuously 
ignores the pleasure or profit of swift motion; but 
I sympathize with the Englishman’s scorn of a 
mere "speed-madness", We are, indeed, making 
too great a sacrifice on that altar. No man really 
“takes in” a landscape through which he dashes at 
from thirty to a hundred miles an hour. 

After all, it is what we take in that counts! 
Some friends of ours have a little boat that travels 
at the rate of four slow miles an hour. Every craft 
on the river passes them. But not one excites a 
feeling of envy or emulation in their peaceful 
bosoms. They take the landscape in! It soaks into 
their very spirits. Their every thought and feeling 
is colored by it. They mark the little coves along 
the shore: they see the grasses waving their hands 
in mystical figures underneath the surface of the 
water: they lift their eyes to watch the white clouds 
which winds are shepherding across the sky. I often 
envy them. 

When yow come right down to the bottom of 
the matter, it’s pretty hard to tell which gets the 
most pleasure—the eel grass swaying in the wind 
or the pickerel darting swiftly through the water: 
the humming bird flashing like a ray of light among 
the flowers, or the flowers which stand innumerable 
amidst the garden paths. 


Written by 


CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


One thing makes us think of another by mysterious laws of association, 
as everybody knows, and I began immediately to wonder whether the old 
fellow was as particular about the garden of his soul! Is he as afraid of the 
weeds that grow there, I wondered? Does he never descend into his inner 
world of thought and feeling (into that sacred enclosure of his own personal- 
ity where grow the good and evil qualities of his self conscious being) with- 
out going prepared to chop up any vice that may have reared its head among 
the flowers and fruit? What men and women we might become if we fought 
the weeds in our soul as this old Canadian fought the weeds in his garden! 
I know plenty of people who never go into your garden or mine without 
the sharpest kind of a knife to cut our faults up with! Oh, yes—let us be 
guilty of any little peccadillo, however trifling, and they are down upon it 
with their criticisms and complaints, before its head has fairly risen above vli 
the soil. But their own! Do they fight their own faults like that? Are they | |: 
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The Superb Haynes ' 


Don’t choose a Haynes merely | 
because tt 1s the only car of es- 


always on the lookout to cut up by the roots those weeds that spring to life | 
whenever their heads are turned? 

There is a crazy theory of character development going the rounds to- 
day to the effect that we only need to develop our virtues and the vices 
will disappear of themselves. A pretty garden our old Canadian groceryman 
would have had, upon that theory, and a fine character you will have if you 
work it out, in the life of your soul! There are weeds and vices that do 
not die, save as their roots are cut with a savage blow of the sharpest tool! 
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The very essence of “cultivation”, in both these gardens consists in the elim- r 7 y 5 
ination of the obstacles to the growth of their fruit and flower-bearing plants. tablished rep utation selling at үр 
There is, indeed, a principle of spiritual displacement in every true psychol- a moderate price. i hoo se ,} [| 


ogy. There is a certain conquest of evil by a persistent practice of the good. 
It is true, that to be forever brooding over one's vices instead of forever 
developing our virtues, is to drift into hypochondria and despair. But the 
principle has its limitations, and no pure, heroic spirit ever attained its beauty 
and its valor without fighting its vices as the gardener fights the weeds. It 
is grim and never-ending warfare. We do not become submissive except by 
fighting our impatience of restraint and opposition: we do not become pure 
except by battling with our lusts: we do not become unselfish except by per- 
sistently struggling against our love of ease and pleasure. 

What a man would he be, who never went down into the garden of his 
soul without taking a hack at his faults! “There is that infernal weed of 
avarice, pride or irrascibility again! Did I not cut it up, yesterday? I did, 
indeed: but although its roots seem buried in the eternal; here goes for an- 
other wrench at them!” 


as a thousand others did last 
year—because it is undeniably 
the best value, quality consid- 
ered at anywhere near its price. 
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The Haynes you knew last year—the famous Model 19—has an even 
greater car for a successor. 


Model 20 for 1911 has a 114-inch wheel base—with heavier wheels. The 
body is longer, wider, roomier and more comfortable. 


It has 35-40 horsepower. 


AN SAS 


F The equipment is not only absolutely complete but of the highest grade vh 

obtainable. For example, we supply the famous Warner Auto-Meter with хя 

every cat. Money can buy no better. (Only a speed indicator of this quality k 

: Standpatters and Insurgents is entitled to be put on a car of Haynes quality.) б 
Complete equipment includes top, dusthood, dual Bosch ignition sys- = 


tem, glass front, Type B Prest-O-Lite tank, full set of lamps, robe and foot 
rail—everything either needed or wanted on a car. 


TANDPATTERS and Insurgents: Conservatives and Radicals; Torys and 
Whigs: Mossbacks and Modernists, by whatever name you call them, you 
do but signify those elemental characteristics of the human spirit, which 

may well be called the sexes of the soul. 

In every age and in every civilization, the population is almost equally 
divided into two classes; one of them is forever looking backward and clings 
tenaciously to the past; the other looks longingly into the future and draws 
its inspiration from the faith that the golden age is yet to come. The first 
adores the God of things as they are, while the second prostrates itself at the 
altar of the Divinity of things as they ought to be. Between them, there is 
misunderstanding, distrust, conflict and often war. It is the eternal antago- 
nism of darkness and light; decay and growth; the grave and the cradle, whose 


The Haynes name and reputation is your best 
possible safeguard in purchasing a car. 


Literature gladly sent on request. 


Sn 


Haynes Automobile Company 


272 Main Street : 
Kokomo Indiana 
Licensed under Selden Patent 
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consequences have been so often revolution and the overthrow of mpi б v 
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And now the war has broken out again; this time between *Standpatters" = Ons ал шшш сощы ea pets 


and “Insurgents”. “Standpatters”! Cant you see them?  Square-shouldered: 
flat-footed: conservative: tenacious men, holding onto the things which have 
been accomplished and dreading changes—standing stock-still; standing pat! 

And the “Insurgents”! Something in their hearts surges wp! Visions 
swim before their eyes. Aspiration kindles in their spirits. They are dissatis- 


For Every Member 
° 

fied with present conditions and long for a change. They have awaked from of the Family 

the slumber of ages. 'Тһеу rise up and shake sleep from their eyes. They 


surge—like a wave of the sea. . ABILENA, America's Natural Cathartic Water. It elim- 
Did you ever stop to imagine what would become of the race without the inates from the system in a natural, normal way, the waste 


radical difference between men? Suppose a nation composed entirely of Stand- еы л 1e ыу н Pinca tao o "and 


patters! China, for example! Imagine a nation of Insurgents, exclusively. drink. But it does more. While other cathartics tempora- 
France in the revolution would seem like a stagnant pond, compared with it. rily deaden the cell activity of liver and bowels, ABILENA 

It is, then, the eternal conflict between these two tendencies which guar- stimulates these, Bringing about speedily a normal sys- 
antees the stability of civilization. 'They are the two wings which keep the temic condition. Ninety-five per cent of ABILENA is sod- 
bird afloat: the two oars which prevent the boat from forever turning about ium sulphate—the ideal laxative and eliminant. 


in a circle of stagnation or revolution. They are the sexes of the soul and 
keep the race alive. 

Every man and every woman is a Standpatter or an Insurgent by tem- 
perament: by heredity: by birth. But, at the same time we are, also Stand- 


ABILENA 


America's Natural Cathartic Water 


: И 2s ENT. y Not a medicine nor a chemical preparation—it is drawn from the 
patters at one time and Insurgents at another, in the varying moods and ЧЕ famous ABILENA Wells. Chemical analysis proves it far superior to all 
periences of our earthly life. Every man, it may be said, for example, begins Офе йш bt вау kind. Iva ая harmless as pure апаа water. 
Ё E К j Dr „he dose is small, and it's not bad to take. Ask your phy- 
life as a radical and ends it as а consery ative! sician about it. All druggists have it. 

In your soul and mine, there is never-ending war between these two hostile 

tendencies. I am torn asunder to-day, and so are you, by this cruel conflict. The ABILENA Company :: Abilene, Kansas 
A part of me clings to the dead past and a part of me to the living future. "The Natural Method,” interesting booklet on Perfect Elimination, 


: : iled f st to Frank M. Gier, M. D., President. 
I tremble to abandon “the things as they are" and yet, in my heart I know е лам ыыы - osea 
А yet, y 


they must all be different! A part of me stands pat; a part of me insurges: 
uprises: rushes forward to meet the new, the unknown, the unattained. 
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Reward of Merit 


The motor car was obstinate. It wouldn't budge. Industriously, the man 
in waterproof cap and goggles turned the crank handle; but without result. 
He turned and turned and turned. Then he paused, і 

"Twist it agen, Alfered!" *'Ire а ’oss!” “Go it, Johnson!” à; River, Rec te tne freisut eam m en 

Thus the crowd. But to such gibings he was deaf. Chest No. 126 4 Catalog "T''aud'pricelis >= ТЫ hey bo ГАТ 


Once more he hopefully seized the crank and turned it strenuously. No PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 59, Statesville, М. С. 
——— Se ee nt t EE Ea 
R PRICES on any Club or Clubs, including UNCLE REMUS'S HOME 


effect. Again he paused to remove his cap and regain his breath. 
Observing the action, an elderly gentleman stepped forward and dropped | SIN IPLY ASK F 
E MAGAZINE, desire. Bi i k 
TOD AY quotations. Address Department ©, ng to you. You can get no lower 
UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ч . If not prepared for the enormous demand this advertising is 
Druggists: creating, stock up at once through your jobber. (1) 


А Royal Xmas Gift! 


Make someone happy with this big, beautiful Southern 
Red Cedar Chest. The delightful fragrance of this wood 
protects furs and other apparel against moths, without cam- 
phor. Saves cold storage expenses. Dust and damp-proof. 
Hand-polish. Copper trimmings. Price $16.75. Some styles 


а coin on the upturned cap. “Thank you, my man—thank you!” he murmured. 
"Its the only street organ I ever saw that didn't send me nearly deaf with 
its noise! You deserve a copper !”—Answers, 
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A United Nation 


Millions of 
people touch 
elbows and are 
kept in constant per- 
sonal contact by the 
_ Bell System. 


There are all kinds of 
people, but only one kind of 

telephone service that brings 
them all together. They have 
varying needs, an infinite va- 

riety, but the same Bell System 
and the same Bell Telephone fits 
them all. 


Each Bell station, no matter where 
located, is virtually the center of 
the system, readily connected with 
other stations, whether one or a 
thousand miles away. 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Removes the Corn 


in 48 Hours 


Illustration Actual Size 


Note the Narrow Bana 


This Removes the Corn This Protects It Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round the toe. 


Don't suffer with corns any longer. 


Here is immediate, lasting relief—in 
wonderful Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 


their friends, what it does. 
A felt ring of downy softness protects ; ME 


the corn and stops all pain instantly. 


, In the meantime a marvelous medica- 
tion gets to work on the corn. In 48 
hours it comes away freely—no pain—no 
harm—no soreness— no inconvenience— 
no spreading liquid—no nasty salve. 


Blue-jay 


mail you a sample—free. 


15c and 25c 
per Package 


Also Blue-jay 
sinon Corn Plasters 
(48) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York— Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 


It is done neatly—simply—effectively. 


Every day more than 10,000 people buy 
Blue-jay, because they have heard, through 


Buy a package of any druggist today. 


If you wish to be further convinced be- 
fore spending even fifteen cents, ask us to 


A. Glance 


HERE can be no longer a question as to whether Theodore 
Roosevelt is a regular or an insurgent. Mr. Roosevelt may 
prefer the designation “progressive”; and we may well let 
the locution pass, for his speech at Osawatomie, Kansas, sets 
the final stamp on where he stands. In this great speech— 
an enunciation of lofty and perhaps not soon attained ideals 
of government—the first citizen of America gave out more 
than a message. 

Those who would progress аге still encountering on the one hand the mis- 
understanding of the incoherent masses, and on the other misinterpretation by 
the shrewd, overtrained minority misinterpreting. Once the country at large 
accepts the economic fact that trusts and combinations are a natural out- 
growth of economic conditions and that they are not to be legislated into dis- 
integration, it has reached an eminence from which much can be perceived. 
And this applies also to the labor unions. 

What we need and what we must have at certain points is government 
supervision, keen and just without being severe. We have passed the age 
when property was regarded as more valuable than life. We are seeing that 
while Socialism is not a remedy that it contains constituents that make for 
convalescence. 

Theodore Roosevelt is acquainted with wealth and on speaking terms with 
so-called aristocracy. Where Grover Cleveland, great as he was by natural 
endowment, yielded before the midnight onslaughts of the financial raiders, 
Roosevelt stands ready to repel the pirates. Roosevelt is applauded, admired 
and apotheosized not altogether for what he has said, but because he repre- 
sents to the majority of the people of this country what each individual com- 
posing that majority believes in and would like to be able to utter as Roose- 
velt does. In all that he says, Theodore Roosevelt should be acquitted of the 
slightest suspicion that he is playing for the presidential nomination, for with 
a turn of the hand he could get it from the republican party. The regulars 
who have opposed him have become either penitents or bitter opponents; and 
every blow the regular republicans strike Roosevelt forces him nearer the next 
republican presidential nomination. 

The attitude and noble fight of the insurgent republicans is both a rebuke 
and a call to arms to the solid, silent South. Is there no red blood in our 
Southern democratic politicians? Have the democratic masses no will, no am- 
bition, no ideals? 

When a puny leader talks to you of solidarity for the sake of our vener- 
ated traditions, in Heaven's name tell him that our real traditions—the only 
traditions worth while—are traditions of active participation in the governing 
of this great country; tell him that if our traditions are worthy of veneration 
then they must be revivified by the courage of combat and in the clash of fight 
for right; tell him that if these traditions are worthy of perpetuation they 
must be sanctified anew by the patriotic and fearless support of men who 
realize that the greatness of the South was once the glory of America, and 
that to-day the strength of the South is equal to the crucial conditions the 
Nation presents. 

There can be no higher liberty than freedom of thought, no greater free- 
dom than liberty of action. 


Roosevelt 
Stands Now 
In the Open 


#2 


ITHIN strictly party lines Georgia has been proving herself 
a gay old state the past few years. The sense of the dra- 
matic has long been a staple product in the South, and con- 
ditions politically in this immediate section have been re- 
cently such as to make the theatrical summer seasons appear 
dull and insipid by contrast. 

About two years ago, after winning on an anti-port wine 

and pro-port rate platform Hoke Smith, as governor, pro- 

ceeded to clean house. Unfortunately for the governor he had no modern office 

vacuum cleaner, so he used the old style broom; and when more or less ob- 
stinate obstacles appeared he kicked them out of the way. 

Joseph M. Brown, author of communications, “Astyanax” and the zone 
system of reduced railroad fares, was a railroad commissioner for and in the 
state of Georgia as hereinafter set forth, etc., at the time Governor Hoke Smith 
took a half-Nelson on the helm of the ship of state. Commissioner Brown had 
all along been opposed to two things—the inauguration of Hoke Smith and 
the inauguration of port rates. 

Now port rates—if you are interested in port rates and were not in the 
zone of recent controversy drop a line to Harry T. Moore, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Atlanta, Ga., for additional data—was a pet plank in the platform of the 
newly inducted governor, who called instanter for a promulgation of his favor- 
ite view-point. Commissioner Brown demurred; Governor Smith didn't—he fired 


Real Drama 
Raised to the 
zth Power 


the commissioner off the port side of the ship of state. The commissioner, dis- _ 


charged but unresigned, came up out of the water on the starboard side long 
enough to say some things that hired hands are supposed to think but not utter. 

Which foregoing is the prologue to the bill of Drama, entitled *Job, Job, 
Who's Got the Job", a screaming three-act tragedy. 

Now in the good old state of Georgia, if the governor during his first two 
years doesn't vote the republican ticket or have the capitol floors scoured more 
than once a month he is entitled to a second term of two years—his followers 
call it an endorsement and his opponents designate it an affliction. So Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smith leaned back in his gubernatorial chair until the springs 
screaked so loud that Joe Carter chased out for an oil can—the governor 
leaned back, folded his arms across his portly frontage and visualized four 
years of state control followed by a senatorial toga. 

Just about that time a newsboy yelled an *Extra" announcing that the 
fired commissioner had decided to break all precedent and run against the 
barely inaugurated governor. 

We reach the essence of the dramatic! 

The people first laughed. Then one imaginative citizen said to another: 
*Gee! Wouldn't it be great if the man Hoke fired should fire him by winning 
out for governor?" The picturesque situation appealed to the dramatic sense 
of about 105,000 Georgians; so after only two years of service out went Hoke 
Smith and in came Joe Brown. 

After Governor Jos. M. Brown had been in office a little more than a year, 
he announced that he was ready for the usual second term vindication. 

Enter that same fellow with another Shakespearean hunch. Не said to 
the Eager Listener: “Gee! Wouldn't it be dramatic if Hoke after firing Joe 
Brown, and being ousted by Joe would run again and put Joe out?" 


м 


in Passing 


Each Listener assented and passed this quintessence of the dramatic around. 
It appealed to 100,000 Georgians. 

Enter, Hoke! 

Vale, Joe! 

Such is life where the dramatic sense prevails, and nobody holds the job о? 
censor. 
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— —-|NCLE TOM WATSON needs the immediate attention of his for- 
cibly adopted relative Brother Peepul. Comes Uncle Tom in an 
elaborate defense of the attitude of the Bakers and Hardemans 
against the compulsory attendance bill and calls us the “irate 
editor" and accuses us of “invective”. We'd like for Uncle Tom 
Watson Cuts to designate by name the particular brand of billingshate that 
Another Caper| has been oozing out of his system in his recent fight against 
some Georgia Congressmen. 

Yet, after all, Uncle Tom, who is an applausable advocate and a fascinating 
phrasemaker, is not really opposed to compulsory attendance. He simply wants 
to go one step further toward paternalism and have the state or counties furnish 
the books free. Bless you, Uncle Tom, we are in favor of this, too, but we were 
holding off fearing that it might give weight to the only argument—paternalism— 
the Hardemans and Bakers used against the bill. 

Without reopening the question in detail we want to warn Uncle Tom Wat- 
son of an eye-opener that is due to get to him soon; and that is THE COMPUL- 
SORY EDUCATION LAW ALREADY ENACTED IN FAVOR OF THE 
NEGRO! 

There you are, Uncle Tom, in CAPS. More than a year and a half ago 
through these columns we forecasted that the effect of negro disfranchisement 
would be to force the negro to educate himself. Daily that prophecy is crystalliz- 
ing into an accomplished fact—and the menace increases with white supineness. 
Knowledge is power, Uncle Tom—your well-grounded information on politics and 
statesmanship make you a dangerous opponent in argument. You have been 
clamoring, sometimes too harshly and too frenziedly, for white against black, and 
yet you wont help the white children keep pace with the negroes. 'The white race 
cannot be advanced simply by holding back the blacks. 

But why answer seriously Uncle Tom's really lukewarm defense of Baker and 
Hardeman? Some months ago we tried to sum up Uncle Tom's ability in con- 
nection with his antics, and he is annoyed because, as he says, we left him in doubt 
аз to whether we considered him a statesman or a mental bushwhacker. After 
reading the recent call to arms and the later defy when Hardwick entered Thom- 
son, Ga., we are not prepared to elucidate further. 

But at that, Uncle Tom, who is purely patriotic and without a taint of ego- 
tism, is a lively entertainer and keeps a lot of uninteresting news out of the papers 
by filling them up with his inimitable flow of abuse, venom and personal history. 
That is, when he isn't attacking Catholicism, Methodism, progressiveness and scores 
of other subjects. 

Call around to see us, Uncle Tom, the next time you come to town, and we'll 
tell you about some visits and letters we have had from Old Brother Peepul. 


© 
ROM Mr. T. Е. Getzen, of Wadley, Ga., we have received a letter 
setting us right on some statistics presented in connection with 


comments on compulsory attendance in our August issue. Mr. 
Getzen's letter follows: 


Uncle Tom 


Fair Play for 
Statistics РАШ i Waotey, Ga., Aug. 20, 1910. 
; Julian Harris, Atlanta, Ga. 

and Children Dear Sir: In your article on the compulsory education ques- 
tion, in the last issue of UNcLE Remus, appear some statements 
about Lumpkin and Jefferson counties. Those with reference to latter are some- 
what misleading, to say the least. Statistics are frequently misleading, depending 
largely for what purpose they are used or quoted. 

You state that the School Board of this—Jefferson county—own three school 
houses valued at $250 each, and the fifty-three school houses used in the county, 
but not owned by the Board, were valued at $110 each. As illustrating your error, 
I am mailing you under separate cover catalogue of, and a cut of, one of Jeffer- 
son county school buildings erected at a cost of $7,000. We have other good 
schools and substantial buildings in the county. 

I trust you will give the above facts as wide-spread publicity as was your 
article on the question. And venture this observation: That oftentimes, more in- 
jury is done a cause, or individual, by belittling the other fellow than good ac- 
complished thereby. 'The vast majority of American citizenry believe in fair play. 
Yours respectfully, T. E. Gerzen. 


The reply to Mr. Getzen was, in so far as it touched on his request, as follows: 

"The figures given in our magazine were taken from the. 1908 annual report 
of the Department of Education. We have just received the 1909 report and find 
that there is an increase in the value of the school houses of Jefferson county. 

"The very fact that Jefferson county has a fair school equipment removes any 
excuse that Hardeman might have in saying that there are no schools for the chil- 
dren to attend. 

"The question of injuring the cause by belittling the other fellow is perhaps 
a good point, but there was so much more that might have been said against these 
men who have deliberately planted themselves in the way of progress, that we find 
a reasonable excuse in the little we did say. 

"You say the vast majority of American citizens believe in fair play. We 
think so too, but we do not call it fair play when you permit unwilling or igno- 
rant parents to keep their little children from school and hold them from the ad- 
vantages of education that might put them on the road to real happiness, real 
progress and real achievement. 

“We shall take pleasure in using your letter as additional evidence that the 
compulsory attendance bill should be passed. We regret if the figures we pre- 
sented did an injustice to Jefferson county, for it is already sufficiently misrep- 
resented.” JULIAN HARRIS. 


It Was Entirely Too Valuable 


“What you want to do is to have that mud hole in the road fixed,” said the 
` visitor. 

“That goes to show,” replied Farmer Corntossel, “how little you reformers 
understand local conditions. I’ve purty nigh paid off a mortgage with the money 
I made haulin’ automobiles out о? that mud hole.”—St. Louis Republic. 
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I believe that 
people who 
use brains in 
pen buying 
will always 
choose the ^ 


PARKER 


vest FOUNTAIN 


CURVE 

PE N Cleanly 
Because 

of the 

LUCKY 

CURVE 


HERE are only two kinds of foun- 

tain pens—the Parker, cleanly be- 

cause of the curved ink feed—the 
Lucky Curve, and the common straight 
ink feed type, likely to ink your fingers 
when you remove the cap to write. 


Straight ink feeds retain ink after the pen 
is returned to your pocket until air, expanded 
in the reservoir by the heat of your body, 
forces it out into the cap. That’s why you 
often soil fingers and linen when you remove 
the cap to write with a straight feed pen. But 
the curved ink feed, the Lucky Curve, only 
found in the Parker, is self-draining. It re- 
tains no ink to be forced out by expanding 
air. The Parker is cleanly because of the 
self-draining Lucky Curve ink feed. People 
who use brains in pen buying, I believe, will 
have none but the quick, smooth writing, 
curved ink feed реп —іле cleanly Parker. 
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ticalsafety pen, durable for a lifetime. Of 
course, it has the Lucky Curve likethe larger 
Parkers. 

Baby size, like illustration, with No. 2 Pen, and gold 
band, $3.00—without gold band, $2.50. Plain, with larger 
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Last month's instalment 
of the “Recollections” gave 
Mr. Stephens's own account 
of his arrest and. of his jour- 
ney to Fort Warren, in Bos- 
ton Harbor. In this issue 
appears further entries in his Journal made while at Fort 
Warren. Each instalment which is to follow, while a part of 
the whole, is a rounded. narration, and, therefore, complete 
in itself. 

CHAPTER III 

HURSDAY--It is just four weeks, I think, since all 
Д of the Stephens blood and name іп Georgia, met 
at the old homestead. Linton and his three children 
were on a visit to me. We went down to the home- 
stead; there, the widow of my brother, John L. and her 
family reside. Her three sons, John A. Linton Andrew, 
and William Grier, had just returned from the army. John 
had just got home from Johnson's Island where he had been 
a prisoner a long time; had been captured at Port Hudson 
in 1863. Mr. Lincoln, at my request, had granted him a 
special parole, for which I was truly obliged; this parole 
he had promised me at Hampton Roads, and had complied 
with his promise. He had written me a letter by John which 
I never saw until after his assassination. I almost wept over 
the letter when I saw it. He had sent to Johnson's Island 
for John. Had a personal interview with him (in Washing- 
ton), treated him very kindly, spoke in kindly terms of his 
former acquaintance with me, all the particulars of which 
John gave me in detail. He let John remain in Washington 

as long as he chose, which was five days, I believe. 

Linton A. had just gotten home from the army in North 
Carolina; William G., wounded in the leg, had been home 
some days from the same army. James Clarence, 15 years 
old, was at home. Mary Reid, their sister, with her little 
son, Leidy Stephens Reid, who lived with Sister Elizabeth, 
were at home. So all of our name and blood in the South 
were met together. АП but William walked out to the old 
burying-ground; we stood by the graves of my father and 
grandfather. The occasion was a solemn one, and the more 
so that it was near the anniversary of my dear father's 
death and the dispersion of his little 
family circle. Will such a meeting 
ever take place again? 

Rose early. As it is fast day and 
mourning in memory of Mr. Lincoln, 
I had requested Mr. Geary, the cor- 
poral, to bring me from sutler's noth- 
ing but a cup of hot coffee and rolls. 
These he brought at seven. I noticed 
he brought the rolls on an earthen 
plate. , This is an improvement in 
kindness and attention. 

On the 7th of May last, Sunday, and 
the anniversary of my father's death, 
Harry came into my room 
about day and told me. “The 
Yankees are here." *Where?" 
I asked. “АП about in the 
yard and in the lot," he re- 
plied. “Well,” said I, getting 
up, *Harry, I expect they 
have come for me, they will 
probably take me away; you 
may never see me after to- 
day. I want you to take care 
of my things and to do as I 
have told you in all particu- 
lars as far as you can. Have 
they asked for me?" “No,” 
he replied; *they only said 
they wanted breakfast and 
corn for their horses." *Give 
them what they want," I said, 
and dressed myself in readi- 
ness to leave in case I should 
be arrested. Harry reappeared and told me that the of- 
ficer in command said he wished to see me; that I need be 
under no apprehension of arrest, all he wanted was break- 
fast and feed for his horses; he expressed high regard for 
me personally. I went out and met him in the passage. He 
announced himself as Lieutenant White of the 13th Tennes- 
see, of General Stoneman’s command. We talked in a friendly 
way until breakfast. He and four of his men sat down with 
me to my table. My brother and his family were also present, 
During the day Lieutenant-Colonel Stacy, in command of 
the 13th Tennessee Cavalry Regiment, came into town with 
a battalion, and sent his adjutant to say he would be glad 
to see and take tea with me. Му response was for him to 
*come, I should be glad to see him." In the evening he, his 
adjutant, and Dr. Cameron, surgeon of the regiment, called, 
spent some time and took tea. 

Tuesday my brother and his children left for home. "That 
was my last sight of Linton, perhaps forever. Soon after 
his departure, considering it most probable that I should be 
arrested and at an early date, about which we had talked 
and agreed, I went to the homestead to see my servants there; 
I gave them all the information I could regarding the con- 
dition of public affairs and my own situation. I told them 
they were now free, at which I was perfectly satisfied; that 
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I probably should be taken 
from them soon and perhaps 
hung; that I wished them, if = 
they saw fit, to remain there - 
and finish the crop. I thought. 
this would be best for them; 
they should have half of what was made and be subsisted out 
of supplies on hand; at the end of the year, if I were in 
life and permitted, I would furnish lands to such as wished 
to remain for the future, dividing the plantation into small 
farms which they could occupy, paying rent. I took a part- 
ing and affectionate leave of them. That is the last time I 
have seen them all together. 

At home, I called in Harry, my ever true and faithful 
servant on the lot, and made him a bill of sale for the mules 
and horses there. Не had deposited with me for several 
years his private earnings; these amounted, with interest, to 
$662, I sold him the mules and horses, to which he was at- 
tached, for the debt. They were worth more but I gave him 
the difference. I gave him general instructions how to man- 
age, in event of my arrest, until he should hear from me. 
Subsistence for the summer was the main point. My corn 
was scarce. I had some conversation with Mary Reid and 
John on the same subject but not so full as I wished. We 
were interrupted by company. I stayed at home, not wish- 
ing by absence to seem to be avoiding arrest, which from the 
time I left Richmond, I considered my ultimate fate. I felt 
distressed and pained at the use made and turn given by the 
authorities at Richmond to the report of the Commissioners 
of their conference with President Lincoln and Mr. Seward 
at Hampton Roads. It seems they were controlled by the 
genii of fatality. “Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat" 
seems strongly to apply to them. 

Lieutenant W, entered. for the walk. We went on the 
parapet; looked at target shooting. He informed me that my 
room had never been occupied by any prisoner except Cap- 
tain Webb of the Atlanta and some of his men; this in reply 
to my question prompted by writings on the wall. 

A favorite maxim in my life has been, “The world treats 
a man very much as he treats it", The inquiry springs up: 
“Do you hold to your maxim? If so, must you not admit 
that you have acted a very bad part 
toward the world?" 

In all that I have done from the 
beginning of the political troubles 
which have brought me here, I have 
been governed solely by a sense of 
duty to do the most good to my fel- 
low men that I could under the cir- 
cumstances. Personal ambition had .- 
no part in anything I have done; nor - 
had prejudice toward the people of — 
the North; I never entertained to . 
them any feeling of unkindness. My - 
earnest desire from the first has been _ 
that the conflict might end in 
the speediest way possible for 
the interest and well-being of 
both sections of the country; 
for their advancement in 
prosperity and happiness and 
for the preservation and per- 
petuation of their Constitu- 
tional liberty. This I thought, 
and still think, could be bet- . 
ter effected by maintenance - 
of the principles of the sov- 
ereignty of the States, than | 
in any other way. These 
principles constitute the pole- 
star of my political life. I. 
am not prepared to admit — 
that I erred in entertaining - 
them, and to govern my con- 
duct accordingly, because I 
suffer as I do. 

In the Boston Journal I see that General Howell Cobb 
was permitted to visit his family, while Mr. Mallory (Con- - 
federate Secretary of Navy) and Senator Hill (B. H. of 
Georgia, I suppose) had been sent the day before to this | 
place of confinement. I am truly glad Cobb has been per-^ 
mitted to visit his family. Would to God I might be per- 
mitted so much as to write and to hear from my dear ones 
at home! I should be exceedingly gratified to see Mr. Mal- 
lory and Mr. Hill when they reach here, but take it for. 
granted that this privilege and pleasure will be denied. It 
is announced from Washington that though Mr. Davis is 
about to be removed to the barracks there, his trial is not 
expected to come off in a month. This I regret. I earnestly 
wish all trials and results quickly over. Particularly do 
wish my own fate determined. 

It is a matter of perplexity with me whether or not I 
should make special application to President Johnson for 
amnesty. I am willing to comply with the requirements made 
of others. But how the application might be received, I dc 
not know. Should it be considered as emanating from · 
desire to evade the responsibility of my acts and to avoid: 
punishment, this would cause me mortification and pain. С 
the other hand, should I fail to apply, might it not be re 
garded as evidence of a defiant spirit of protest against t 
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I do not exactly comprehend. No one 
ever lived with stronger feelings of de- 
votion to the Constitution of the United 
States and the Union under it than my- 
self. I regarded it as embodying the 
best system of government on earth, My 
views on this subject have been often ex- 
pressed. For the Union barely, without 
the rights and guarantees secured by 
the Constitution, I never entertained or 
professed any attachment. 

My devotion and my loyalty were 
to the Union under the Constitution 
with the civil and religious rights it 
secured—not to the Union per se. This 
devotion was felt and expressed by me 
until the powers that made Union un- 
made it; or, at least, until Georgia, one 
of the parties to the compact, withdrew 
from it. But my "loyalty" to the 
principles of Constitutional liberty re- 
mained unshaken. Му effort was to 
rescue and save the Constitution—the 
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Georgia though the Union had been 
abandoned by them. Never has a sen- 
timent of “disloyalty” to these prin- 
ciples entered my breast. So much on 
the point of “loyalty”. 

As for the “atrocious rebellion and 
conspiracy against the life of the Na- 
tion” in which I am charged by the 
press with having taken part, I here 
state that I always considered the “life” 
and very soul of the “Nation” to be the Constitution and the principles of pop- 
ular self-government therein set forth and thereby secured. Never did and never 
can rebel throb enter my breast against these. The “Nation” without these prin- 
ciples never had any proper or legitimate life. The only oath of allegiance the 
Constitution requires or ever required was and is to itself—to support and de- 
fend itself. This, I did to the utmost of my ability in the Union so long as Geor- 
gia acknowledged herself a party to it; and never since her withdrawal have I 
swerved from the oath, often taken before that event, to support and defend the 
same sacred principles. This I have done with more hazard and risk and under 
heavier denunciations than most men are willing to encounter. In doing it, I 
looked to nothing but the public good, to the welfare of those who without my 
solicitation had confided high trusts to me. 

P.M.—Corporal Geary brought sutler’s bill: 6 vols. Prescott’s Histories, $21; 
Greeley's American Conflict, $7; tea canister, 75c; tea pot, $1; sugar bowl, $1; 
two quarts ale, 50c; in all now presented $31.25: making my expenditures this 
one week $47.48. This summation is frightful! I must curtail, even if I suffer 
physically. This does not include my newspapers. I had no idea the books would 
have been at such prices. My funds will soon give out at this rate; then what 
shall I do? 

5 P. M.—Just got a sight of Reagan as he passed my window, returning from 
his evening walk, I suppose, Lieutenant W. with him. He looked well and stepped | 
firmly. How I should have liked to speak to him. 

A correspondent from Hilton Head to a New York paper says I did not 
look when there as if I considered myself a prisoner, or as if I had any idea 
of the estimation in which I was held by the people of the North. I felt myself 
4 prisoner however I may have looked; but I did not consider myself a culprit, 
or so feel, whatever may be the opinion of any one else on that point. 

June 2—Another improvement in attention this morning at breakfast—a 


of big game. There is no rifle made which 
will deliver five as powerful blows in as few 
seconds as the Winchester Model 1910. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or 
send for circular fully describing this rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Jefferson Davis 


First and only President of the Confederate States 
of America, Picture is from an old and 
rare photograph 
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CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN 


‘The famous trade mark " [847 ROGERS BROS,” 
on spoons, forks, knives, etc., guarantees the 
heaviest triple plate. Send for catalogue "X 31.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.,” 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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silver fork and an ivory-handled knife. The breakfast was palatable but the 
little I ate tasted no better than with the black knife and fork. The attention 
I duly appreciated; it may have been accidental, but I am inclined to think not. 
Lieutenant W., at nine, brought Lieutenant William Longly to walk with me. 
Lieutenant Longly told me he was living in Macon, Ga., when the war broke out, 
was clerking in a mercantile house, Bond & Co.; knew many of my acquaintances; 
was in Macon in 1860 when Douglas and I spoke there; heard H. R. Jackson's 
speech that night before the bonfire in the street, against us, We had a long talk, 
the whole hour, about the state of the country. Оп the whole, perhaps my 
most agreeable walk here. It was a pleasure to converse with one who had lived 
in Georgia. Anything from Georgia, however remotely, cheers my heart. 
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We trust every honest person. No matter how far away you live, or how small Wi. 
our salary or income, we will trust you for a high-grade adjusted Waltham 
Watch, in gold case, warranted for 25 years, and guaranteed to гем an 
Railroad inspection. Write for our big free Watch and Diamond Catalog. It tells all 
about our easy payment plan and how we send Waltham, Elgin and Illinois 
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2:30—As I was walking my room just now, a number of persons appeared 
on the stone walk in front of my windows. This walk is on a solid wall about 
eight feet from the wall of my cell, allowing a passage for the guards. The 
guard’s beat is on the same level with my floor, but the level of the walk is that 
of the drill-ground and on the same plane with the top of my windows. By peep- 
ing down, these persons could see me as in each round I approached and passed 
my windows. Some were old and some were young; all were attired as if on a 
jaunt for amusement, particularly the ladies and children. I felt no indisposi- 
tion to gratify their curiosity and continued my walk, giving them such sight as 
they could get of me when I passed the windows; occasionally, I gave them a 
good steady look in return. This is the first time I have been gazed at by any 
persons with only a view to gratify curiosity. 

Geary tells me the sutler will charge $1.40 per week for coffee, rolls, etc., 
such as I have been getting for breakfast. This causes me reflection; how to do 
without them I don’t know, and yet if I incur this expense my funds will soon 


"^FLUFF-0-DOWN" FLANNELS 


VERY mother’s joy isa “good” baby, and the greatest aid to 
this is to clothe baby in soft, feathery '"FlufI-O-Down"—the 
very finest flannel in the world for babies as well as grown 
up folks—positively non-irritating to the most delicate, 

tender baby skin. It does not shrink nor become harsh in washing, 
and will outwear any flannel made, the cost is less than the 
“Scratchy” kind. It is the very flannel that every baby should 
wear. 

Write today and send 10c for a box containing samples of 
“Fluff O-Down" Flannels, and everything needed for baby’s clothes 
—also booklet "Baby's Wardrobe", which tells mothers how to 
care for feed and clothe babies and children—and our large com- 
plete catalogue. 


THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO. 
Department 10 DAYTON, OHIO 
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"Believe me, here's some pipe smoking. 

“Take it dead straight, you fellows with stung tongues—and listen, you 
who are pipe-shy : 

“Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue. 
to anew melody. 


That isn’t the old ditty strung up 
But it's facts—facts ! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


is ‘second sight’ in the tobacco line—absolutely the goods! It just gingers 
you into enjoying a pipe all over again. 

"And say, men, it's real tobacco! "There's class to it—bang up from the 
first draw down to the sweetest heel you ever 
pulled on next morning. 

"It's the best flavored smoke, the coolest smoke, 
holds its fire closer and burns longer than any 
tobacco you ever did get next to, believe те!” 


! 
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“Well, say! ; 


Listen. Prince Albert is made by a special 
process controlled exclusively by us. There 
can be no substitute or "near-like-it," because 
no other tobacco can be made like P. A. 


Sold almost everywhere these days. But if you 
can't connect send 8 cents for our introductory tin. 


(This offer applies only in the United States) 


К. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Filling this Pen 
is simply GREAT 


__, This is “The Business Pen"—the pen that is always ready to do what it is 
intended to do—WRITE. It is never without ink, for pe оче! is а source 
of suppi It can be filled anywhere, a thumb pressure on the ““Сгезсепї- 
Filler” being all that is necessary. Filling it is simply great !—it’s so easy. 
Writing with it is simply great !—it’s so responsive. Carrying it is simply great ! 
—it'sso clean. This pen is 


CONKLIN'S 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


“The Business Реп” 
Just as business-like for social correspondence purposes as for hard office use. 


Take the Conklin on your travels—use it in the h — i 
train, or elsewhere. You'll always find it to be "The Business Penis? rotten oiii om Y 


Writes as easily asitfillsitself, Notablotorscratch to mar the paper. Nota balk orskip to mar your temper. 


Hard iridium-tipped 14-K gold 
P ir rn BS A EX : ue for all purposes—bookkeeping, stenography, manifolding, ordinary 


The business-like reservoir of the Conklin is guaranteed for five years. 


Prices, $3, $4, $5 to $15, at leading dealers everywhere. 


Write to-day for catalogue and three good tori e rr, 08 
Friend, the Fountain Pen”; and "Do Camels Drink Ink ? all frog, РО Got Реп Wise”; "Our Good Old 
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The World's First Circus 


, 


“De fust an’ biggest circus,” said, Brother Dickey, 
to his Sunday school class, “wuz when ol’ Noah 
tuck all de animiles inter de Ark. Hit wuz what dey 
calls ‘a continuous performance’, wid no gwine out 
fer refreshments, 'twixt de acts, kaze de walkin’ 
wuz too wet.” 

“What did de animiles eat whilst dey wuz in de 
Ark?" the inquisitive pupil asked. 

“T don’t think dey got hongry,” Brother Dickey 
replied, “an yit, I don’t see how dey could help 
gittin’ hongry; an’ ef dey did, hit’s my opinion dat 
dey eat each other.” 

“But, ef dey done dat, Brer Dickey, how come 
dar wuz any of "um lef’?” 

“Dat aint fer me ter explain, chilluns. Hit's one 
er de mysteries er Providence what don’t stan’ fer 
too close inquirements. Some er 'um des had ter 
be lef’. I reckon 'fo' de las’ ones wuz eat up ol’ 
Noah reached dry lan’, an’ de Beef Trust nailed 
um—all 'cept de ones w'ich wuz ‘specially reserved 
fer Mr. Roosevelt!” 

a 


The Lonesome Land 


The lonesome land 

Is where I never clasp your hand; 

Is where I never see the shine 

Of eyes that once dreamed into mine; 
Without you, Heaven itself would be 
A thought just less than love to me! 


The lonesome land 

Is where no south-wind ever fanned 

O’er leagues of honeysuckle bliss, 

The tresses that I loved to kiss! 

But with you—even the dark were Heaven: 
Of love the Lord—by love forgiven! 


A 


In the Wisdom Settlement 


One time Wisdom put up his life tent in a set- 
tlement an’ opened school, an' de people dat went 
ter his teachin’ larned so fas’ dat dey got wiser'n 
what he wuz, an’ preached Wisdom day an’ night, 
*twel dey fair wore derselves out at it, as dey done 
nuttin’ else but walk roun’ praisin’ der own selfs 
fer bein' so wise. 

De settlement got so lonesome an' dull dat dey 
'gin ter wish dat a fust-class Fool 'ud come dat 
way fer a change, an' one bright mawnin' a Fool 
come "long sho' 'nuff, an' w'en he kotched sight 
ег ат, gwine ’roun on dress parade, he fell ter 
lafin? so dat he mos’ split his two sides, an’ ez 
laffin is ketchin', dey all jined in, an' th'owed gray 
ol Wisdom ter de winds, an' buyed tickets fer de 
circus, whar de Fool took de part er de Clown, an' 
tol 'um dat dar wuz mo’ fun in life than sawin' 
wood an' tryin' ter sell de sawdust fer gold dust. 
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“Life In the Old Man Yet" 


"When the fiddles air a-goin' to the right tune, 
an' the young folks make room fer me in the dance, 
an' a gal's gold hair is blowin' in my face—oh, J 
tell you, you'd better not ax me ef thar's life in the 
о? man yit! k 

"Some says that a ol' man in a dance is a fur 
from dignified proposition; that his properest place 
is in a rockin’-cheer in the chimbly-corner, smokin’ 
his pipe an’ lookin’ at the. fire; but what's lookin’ 
at the fire to feelin' the fire when it makes the red 
o' yer veins run rapid as a river on a race down 
hill? 

"When the Apostle said he seen “а new Heaven 
an’ a new earth’ he didn’t see more'n 7 see when I’m 
swingin' the gals aroun'—the gals whose eyes jest 
ripple out the light that laughs Old Age away! 
But thar aint much dancin' spring an' summer, an' 
winter seems so fur off! 

“An’ jest talkin’ 'bout winter makes me feel like— 
(Johnny, ef thar’s a dram left in the jug fix the 
ol man a toddy.) The mention o' winter sorter 
chills me. Besides, the winters air longer now 
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_ Sunbeams fr 


Verse and Prose by 
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IT 


than what they used 
fer "em. 

(“Two lumps о’ suga 
water as you please !”) - 


The Millend 


it 


Folks wonder why 
a tree $ 

Without a green ii 
can be! 

Aw I’m candid fer to 
fer to know: l 

I prophesied millenni т 


'Peared like I seen it comin 
Aw I called attention te 
"It'll be here,’ so I 
chaps are gray— 
The halleluia country wh 


Some waited—waited fer 
Somehow, the worl’ ha 
nin’ wrong! 
"It aint my fault," I 1 
shore, " 
It's a mystery о” Provid 
тоте!” Ж. 


They give me that, an 
ат night; 
But—the seasons warm 
blowin’, right! 
I thought I hearn it kn 
Ban’s, 
But—the San Francise 
all my plans! 


A-weary of the waitin’, т 
Went to the big Mill 
skies; 2 
But a few ol felleré 
my case j 
To the later gineratioi 


| 


Ат so, the new folks 
I stay 3 
On the stormy side of 
me away! E 
But they're speedin’ 0n 
time to know idi 
I prophesied Millennim 


+ . | 
Rising 
Aint the folks a- in 
Cuttin’ of their са] 

Aw when 1 see 
That never brea 
I'm wantin'—0, Pm. 


When I see the d 
Ketch a flash o fi 
Bring me my 
I'm a-goin’ to 
Pm wantin’—9, 


Jest a world o 
Cleavin’ through t 
But they see m 
With a red lam 
Don’t you let thet 


The 


Once 'pon a time dé 
mockin' him at a cor 
orchard, an' he say ! 
yuther birds tol’ me # 
but here's de bes’ sin 
tion on my music!" 
tell ‘im: “Ez ter dat 
you b'long: Dar's 
ter git shet of, an' 
sing lak’ you, Кале 
sharpenin' a cross 
fer Sunday !” 
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it’s part of the U. S. Navy regula- 

tions. 
Thousands of Gillettes are used in the 
Navy. Ona modern battleship the men 
shave wherever they happen to be. You 
will see one man using the Gillette 
while another holds the glass for him. 

It is shaving reduced to its simplest 
form—and best. The sailor-man can 


Ji afloat or ashore is neatly shaved; 


shave in two minutes and in the rough- 
est weather, with the ship rolling at all 
angles and with seas washing over the 
decks. 

The Gillette is a god-send to a sailor. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 82 W. Second Street, 


It is as popular with the officers as with 
the men. 

Wherever you find neatness, dis- 
patch, discipline—men with work to do, 
business to attend to—you will find the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 

Standard Set, with twelve double- 
edge blades, $5.00. Blades 50c. and 
$1.00 per packet. 

Write and we'll send you a pamphlet 
—Dept. A. 


РЭ 


Boston 


New York, Times Bldg. Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 
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FOUR DOLLARS’ VALUE TO YOU FOR TWO DOLLARS | 


UNCLE 


OUR BIG, BRAND NEW, FAMILY GROUP 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, 12 Issues 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, - - 12 Issues 
WORLD TODAY MAGAZINE, 12 Issues 
BOYS' MAGAZINE, - - - 12 Issues 


NOTE THE WHOLE FAMILY APPEAL 


UNCLE REMUS'S — Fiction, Fashions, Embroidery, Music, Receipts, Children. 
McCALL'S —Fancy Work, Patterns, General Household, Serials. 

WORLD TODAY— History, Progress, Current Events, Romance, Life. 

BOYS' MAGAZINE — Fun, Sports, Games, Stories, Hunting, Mechanics. 


You get twice as much for your money! $4.00 worth of splendid reading for $2.00 


VERY IMPORTANT This offer is good only until Tuesday, November 1, 1910. Grasp the opportunity 
today before it slips your mind. Just send Two Dollars, and ask for the New Family Group, to Department “A” 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, ATLANTA, Ga. 
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so comfortable that & 
millions of men wear #8 
no other kind. The § 
illustration shows & 
why there is instant § 
response to every & 
movement. : 
Light weight for £889 
office and dress RSS 
wear; Medium for 
ordinary wear. Ex- j 
tra Heavy for work. 
— At all dealers or 
direct 50 cents. @ 
Signed guarantee age 
Buy yours today. as 


oF. 
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1715 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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SPRING NEEDLE KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


is without a peer in the Underwear world. Itis 
original, exclusive, distinctively grade de luxe. 
The famous Spring Needle fabric is knitted on 
machines invented, patented (in nine coun- 
tries) owned and controlled by the Company. 
q Wear the genuine Cooper's and you will ex- 
perience absolute next-to-the-skin comfort. 
Ч Write to us for generous sample of fabric and 
illustrated booklet showing styles and prices. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 


13 Main STREET BENNINGTON, Мт. 


Manufacturers of a famous '" Gauzrib'' Spring 
Needle fabric for Women's wear. Tell your wife 
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Everybody Admires the QUALITY 


of the French Pocket Hat- its Serviceability, Lightness, Style, 
Distinctive Colors. Made of finest felt —36 inch outside band— 
all silk sweat band—crown 4% inches high—brim 234 inches 
wide —weight one ounce. You shape the French Pocket Hat to 
suit yourself—a dozen different ways. 
COLLEGE BOYS TELESCOPE THEM to 2 3-4 or 3 Inch Crown 
Colors: Black, White, Pearl, Cream, Oxford Mixed and Seal 
Brown. Sizes 6 1-2 to 7 3-4—What is Yours? 


Small heads fitted Large heads fitted 
Wick FRENCH POCKET HAT CO. Money 


Fancy Band 42 South 8th Street Refunded if 
50 & 25c extra Philadelphia Unsatisfactory 


SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. No former expe- 
rience needed to get one of them. We will teach you 
to be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in 
eight weeks, and assist you to secure a good position 
and you can pay for your tuition out of your earn- 
ings. Write today for full particulars and testimo- 
nials from hundreds of men and women we have 
placed in good positions paying from $100 to $500 a 
month and expenses. Address nearest office. Dept. 
184, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, 


HP STATIONARY «ort 
GASOLINE ENGINE ?76 


For Farmwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


3 to 20 h. p.— perfectly gov- 
ernied-guaranteed by а respons- 
ible firm. Write for particulars. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 120 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Conservation Congress 
to Meet in Atlanta 


Gifford Pinchot 


Congress; Governor Stubbs, of Kansas, a noted conservation- 
ist; Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, state geologist of North Carolina; 
E. L. Worsham, state entomologist of Georgia; Governor 
Joseph M. Brown, of Georgia; 
of Atlanta; Charles S. Barrett, president Farmers' Union; 
Dr. C. Willard Hayes, chief geologist United States Geolog- 
ical Survey; Dr. W. J. McGee, United States Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. A. M. Soule, president Georgia State Agri- 
cultural College; Frederic J. Paxon, president Atlanta Cham- 


ber of Commerce; Dr. H. F. 
Harris, secretary Georgia Board 
of Health; K. G. Matheson, 
president Georgia School of 
Technology; Dr. W. S. Graves, 
chief forester of the United 
States; Dr. Alfred Akerman, 
professor of forestry, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Mrs. J. K. Ott- 
ley, Mrs. H. M. Willett; Hoke 
Smith, governor-elect of Geor- 
gia; Paul Norcross, hydraulic 
engineer. 

Two sessions a day—morn- 
ing and evening—will be held 
by the Congress. Following 
each address, plenty of time will 
be allowed for a full and free 
discussion of the subject. 

Invitations to attend were 
sent to 2,135 prominent persons 
over the country. President 
Taft and Vice-President Sher- 
man were among those invited. 
Others were: twelve representa- 
tives of foreign countries, gov- 
ernors of sixteen Southern 
states, speakers of the legisla- 
tures of those states, state-house 
officers of Georgia, mayors of 
231 Southern cities, eighty col- 
lege presidents, and the state 
entomologists and geologists of 
sixteen Southern states. In ad- 
dition, invitations to 1,708 dele- 
gates to be appointed by the 
chief officers of Southern states 
were also sent out by the com- 
mittee having charge of the ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 


Roosevelt Predicts Great 
Things for the South 


ESPONDING to an invita- 
tion to address the South- 
ern Commercial Congress, 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt re- 
cently sent a letter to Charles 
Hall Davis, chairman of the 
Congress, at Petersburg, Va., 
in which he said: 

“More and more the former 
misunderstanding about the 
South is tending to disappear, 
and you and your associates 
have set in motion a force that 
will have much to do with the 
complete dissipation of this 
misunderstanding. You are 
working for a stronger South, 
and you show your wisdom and 
foresightedness in the way you 
realize that this movement for 
a stronger South, to be effect- 
ive, must really mean a stronger 
national cohesion, for the Old 
South of yesterday is being 
changed into the young Amer- 
ica of to-day. 


RACTICAL results will 


be the object sought 
by those who are to 
participate in the Con- 


servation Congress which is to 
be held in Atlanta November 
7th and 8th. 

Among those who will take 
part in the programme аг- 


ranged for the meeting 
are: Theodore Roose- 
velt, one of the origina- 
tors of the conserva- 
tion movement; Gifford 
Pinchot, president of 
the National Conserva- 
tion Association; B. N. 
Baker, president Na- 
tional Conservation 


“Every good American 
must hope to see a real solid 
South, in the sense of solid 
business prosperity in the 
South, for all good Americans 
now realize that the prosper- 
ity of any part of the coun- 
try helps the prosperity of the 
whole, and the prosperity of 


the whole will grow fas- 
ter and stand on the 
most durable founda- 
tions only when we ef- 
fectively realize that the 
world’s ‘South’, ‘North’, 
‘East’ and ‘West’ have 
only a geographical sig- 
nificance. 

"I earnestly hope 


Mayor Robert F. Maddox, 


Gifford Pinchot, Leader of 
New School of Citizenship 


By ISMA DOOLY 


"Ts word conservation is not one that electrifies the 
imagination or shows promise of being the keynote 
of a changed view-point for the world's greatest 

people. Yet, conjuring with its magic, Gifford Pin- 
chot has given to America a conception of, and challenge 
to, citizenship that foreshadows a peaceful, but thorough- 
going revolution in this country. 

With the pride of a father who sees the boy ''making 
good", Mr. Pinchot, after his recent trip abroad, said 
“Conservation has captured the Nation. Its progress dur- 
ing the last twelve months is amazing." And well might 
the ''father of conservation'' speak with pride of it, for no 
movement of a century more clearly demonstrates the car- 
rying influence of the master hand, and no movement of 
the moment is more truly national in sentiment. It is one 
which holds in common interest men of all sections, and 
one which is having its growth outside of political influ- 
ences, Political tricks do momentarily clog parts of the 
onward stream only to be washed away as the popular 
tide of understanding and intelligent activity surges. 

People at first seemed to grasp the idea of conservation 
more in its aesthetic phases than in the broader or more 
practical ones; they were drawn to the charms of forestry 
by the study of the trees.  Nature-lovers felt that at last 
the universal language they knew, which was so long neg- 
lected, was about to be known. But these were the day 
nursery lessons in the great movement, and the master 
who issued, through the Department of Agriculture (Bu- 
reau of Forestry) the little ''"Primer of Forestry", had 
just begun an extension work in the conservation move- 
ment which has come to be known none too soon in this 
period of our civilization when the idea of progress 1s be- 
ing confused with restless, thoughtless activity. 

The ''Primer" was quickly followed with a literature 
which systematically associated conservation to every phase 
of our national resources. Organizations were established 
as schools, through which the meaning of the movement 
might be taught, and the thinking men of the country— 
alive to the potency of it—threw their effort into the move- 
ment, and it has become, with education, one of the great- 
est forces making for national efficiency. 

As Mr. Pinchot has said, ''Official opposition has vastly 
strengthened the grasp of conservation on the minds and 
consciences of the people, and it cannot be checked by the 
baseless charge that it will prevent development.’’ 

It is a movement which is destined to keep itself clean 
of the corruption of political: usages, and has given birth 
to a type of citizen working for principle rather than for 
party. To quote again from Mr. Pinchot: “Тһе man in 
the street no longer asks about a measure, or a policy, 
merely whether it is good republican or good democratic 
doctrine. Now he asks whether it will promote the public 
interest, weaken special privilege, and help to give every 
man a fair chance. If it will, it is good—no matter who 
defends it. As a consequence of this growing public opin- 
lon, the former prevailing type of politician is coming to 
be seen for what it is. In the meantime, the people of the 
United States are insisting that the ‘special interest’ shall 
go out of politics, or out of business—one or the other— 
and CONSERVATION OF POLITICAL LIBERTY will take 
its proper place alongside the CONSERVATION OF THE 
MEANS OF LIVING." 

Mr. Pinchot here sounds the call for the new school of 
citizenship: one upon which the Nation's future depends. 
As the venerable editor of the Outlook says: ''He has not 
merely been an expert student of forestry and an earnest 
believer in his work, but he has also been a seer who was 
able to perceive the principles which connected his work 
with the public welfare and to make those principles plain 
to the people.'" 

To lead this new school of citizenship no man is better 
equipped. His strength of character; his broad educa- 
tional advantages; his fearlessness of word and action, 
when acting on personal conviction; his irreproachable pub- 
lic and private life; his unselfishness, shown in his con- 
tinued readiness for public service; the use of his private 
fortune for promoting the cause he believes to be so vital 
to the people; his admirable poise at all times; his com- 
manding dignity, tempered with a gentleness and sincerely 
simple manner; his social accomplishments, are a part of 
the man whose example illuminates the Nation’s public life 
of the moment. Carrying on, as he will, the great message, 
in his gospel for conservation, in relation at last to our 
greatest asset—good citizenship—he is worthy the highest 
esteem, following and affection of his fellow countrymen. 


Copyright, Clinedinst. 
Theodore Roosevelt 


that the young men of the South will never forget the past 
glories of the South, because I earnestly hope that the young 
men all over America to-day will keep ever in mind these 
glorious memories of every section of our common country, 
and that the men of the North and of the West will remem- 
ber the South’s past with the same pride the South itself does, 
for the undying glory, won by the men who so valiantly and 
with such sincerity fought for their convictions, whether they 
wore the blue or the gray, is now a common heritage of all 


of us, wherever we dwell. 

“This nation is thrilling with 
ideals at this very moment, and 
these ideals relate to construc- 
tive work of the future. 

“The statue of General Lee, 
in Confederate uniform, stands 
in the halls of congress to-day, 
and his memory is honored no 
more by the South than it is by 
the North; and in the North, as 
in the South, I think we are 
now learning to apply absolute- 
ly in good faith the great words 
of Grant—‘Let us have peace’. 

“The part played by the 
South in the constructive states- 
manship of our nation during 
all our earlier years was of in- 
calculable weight and value. I 
firmly believe that the time has 
now come when the South’s in- 
fluence again will be felt, not 
only in constructive statesman- 
ship, but in the enormous field 
of constructive business. No 
part of the country has seen 
such progress along material 
lines, and I believe the next 
twenty years will see a greater 
progress. 

“From now on I think the 
South will share with the West 
the rapidity of growth.” This 
leadership will be hastened by 
the completion of the Panama 
canal; the East has the Atlan- 
tic and the West the Pacific; 
the South, even more than the 
East and West, will have the 
Panama canal and will, there- 
fore, stand at the distributing 
point of all the great oceans of 
the world. 

“You need more people, but 
like the rest of the country, you 
need that these people should 
be of the right sort. Feeling 
this way, I naturally sympa- 
thize most cordially with every 
progress of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress in its efforts 
to make the South know itself 
and to make both the South and 
nation realize that a greater na.. 
tion will be developed from the 
development of a greater South. 

"In your membership no po- 
litical lines are drawn; your ef- 
fort is to strive for the ad- 
vancement of American citizen- 
ship and all broad-minded men 
throughout the nation must 
heartily sympathize with you in 
what you are doing both to de- 
velop and increase the power of 
the South and at the same time 
to arouse therein a keener na- 
tional sense." 
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Uncle Remus 
Letter 


Y DEAR DAUGHTER: 
M Confidentially, between you and me, entre nous, 


sub rosa, (and likewise nix cum a rous) I’m the 

most worthless and forgetful daddy you ever had. 
I get absorbed in my work, and forget to send your papers 
when they should be sent. And then, when you fail to 
get them, you sit and bite your fingers and say to yourself 
that you are forgotten; whereas, you are well remembered, 
but the papers are forgotten. And then along comes one 
of the dear sisters—-or two of them—and they see you 
looking doleful. Then this dialogue occurs: 


Sr. M. L.—That child is not feeling well. I think she 
ought to have a pill. 

Sr. B.—4 pill, did you say? Two at the very least. See 
how she droops! It’s her liver. Two pills, of course. 

Sr.S. H.—(at foot of stairway)—Did I hear you say 


‘liver’? Three pills for the liver. Don't forget—three. 
Chorus Behind the Scenes. 


Oh, a doctor must be a cheerful giver— (TREBLE) 
One pill for a shake and two for a shiver—(Avro) 
And three for that awful thing, the liver/— (nass) 


Consequently you must be feeling very much better. АП 
your commissions shall be attended to—the new films, the 
development of the old ones, et cettery, and so forth. Right 
now I intend to do these academic chores the first thing 
in the morning. If I’m the same man I was, I shall prob- 
ably forget it and then abuse myself for being such a 
heartless, cruel monster as to forget any errand that -a 
young lady desires me to undertake—especially when the 
aforesaid young lady is so well and favorably known to me. 


I declare, your Mama is a perfect martyr—such ad- 
ventures—such experiences—such waiting for trains—such 
awful spectacles of engines laying sprawling, their eyes 
knocked out and their boilers cold—such going without din- 
ners and things! It would take a whole letter to relate 
them. But there were some streaks of sunshine amid the 
general gloom. She had seen you and she had seen the 
sisters, and she enjoyed every moment of her stay there. It 
was only when she started away that gloom began to 
gather. It was quite four o'clock when she arrived, and 
there was an expression on her face—well I’m glad I 
wasn't a railway schedule! She says she had an elegant 
time at the convent, and she talks about it even when I 
want to go to sleep. Mama is enthusiastic, and I'm glad 
of it. When we lose enthusiasm, appreciation goes with it, 
and then two-thirds of the joy of living are taken away. 


Why, of course, I received your report and appreciated 
the wonderful record you are making. But don't study so 
hard as to give you a distaste for your text-books. Health, 
my dear—health—that is the main thing at your age. Still, 
I like your reports; they are a great satisfaction to me, 
and if you can get such records and not overtax your mind, 
all right. 


Some one at the office had taken your name from the 
subscription list of the Evening Consti. I have had it put 
back, but if you have not received it when you get this, 
write two words to say so, and ТЇЇ settle the matter for 
good and all. I started you a bundle of papers to-day. 
You'll get it with this. ГЇЇ send the funny papers to-mor- 
row and you'll get them Wednesday—that is to say, if my 
memory—but we'll not talk about the shaky old thing, until 
we get it a pair of crutches. 


The diptheria across the way drove Aleen and Lucien 
home again. 'They were afraid the baby would catch it. 
They are still here, and will remain until the health de- 
partment announces that the yellow placard may be taken 
down. It is now hinted that the disease wasn't diptheria at 
all, but simply sore throat. At any rate, the children are 
all getting well, and are just as playful as ever. Mama 
made a mistake and sent you only 10 yards of cheese (it) 
cloth. She says you can get the other 2 yards in Washing- 
ton, Wilkes County. Your affectionate DADDY. 


The foregoing letter was written by 
Joel Chandler. Harris to his eldest 
daughter when she was away at school 
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Whenever You See 
An Aero-Plane 


or any other kind of an arrow 


Think of 


g 


the beverage that makes the thirst fly. Cool- 

ing and refreshing as a stiff breeze. Thrills 
the palate with its vim, vigor and go. The 
height of purity and wholesomeness. Drink 
it—you'll like it. 


Delicious --- Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


5c Everywhere 


Send for our free booklet ‘‘The Truth About 
Coca-Cola’’ 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 


Special Offer to Readers of Uncle 
Remus's Home Magazine 


We have just published the last Uncle Remus book that "ever will be"——the stories and songs the be- 
loved author wrote just belore his death. — It is called 


UNCLE REMUS AND THE LITTLE BOY 


and it is the most beautiful and attractive of all the Uncle Remus books. It is 7 inches wide by 8 3-4 inches 
high and contains 174 pages printed in large, readable type. The binding is cloth, with an irresistible picture 
of Brer B'ar chasing Brer Rabbit into his hole, printed on the cover in four 
ма — colors, and with the title and the author's name beautifully embossed in gold. 
| Uncle Remus m are Sify fev wonderful illustrations by J. M. Conde, eight of them 
sd f i The book contains its author's ripest work. Young and old alike will 
Jes Chei | rejoice at “The Story of the Doodang ", “How Brer Rabbit Saved Brer B'ar's 
/ Life", “The Story of Teenchy-Tiny Duck", "Brer Fox and Litle Mr. 

Cricket”, and the many others. 

It will be the most popular book the country over this season for a 
Christmas gilt, especially for the boys and girls. There is not a boy or girl 
of your acquaintance who won't love the book. 

Special Offer. To make sure that each and every one of 
you 225,000 readers of Uncle Remus's Home Magazine gels а copy of 
this beautiful book NOW, so that you can do some of your Christmas shop- 
ping before the Christmas rush sets in, we will send a copy securely wrapped 
lo any part of the world for $1.25, postage and packing free. Order now— 
this offer may not appear again. 

Just send us your address with a check, money order or express order for $1.25, or write your name 
and address on the lines below, cut out the coupon, enclose it with your check, money order or express order 
for $1.25, and mail it to us, and you will receive the book by fastest mail. 
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‚ 1910 
Small, Maynard & Company, Publishers, 


15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Check 
Enclosed find + Money order 


Express order 


| lor $1.25 lor 


(Cross ont methods not used) 
which please send me (postage and packing free) one copy of “Uncle Remus and the Litile Boy", by Joel 
Chandler Harris, in accordance with your special offer to readers of Uncle Remus's Home Magazine. 
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? Quality in Cocoa means 
E that every atom shall be 
^! cocoa—not starch, nor flour 
1 nor sodium carbonate nor 
— ground cocoa shells. The way 
to make the best cocoa is the 
Lowney way—import the 
`= richest, most costly cocoa 
7 beans, roast them and grind 
" them finer than flour. Such 


cocoa makes the most deli- 
cious, the most appetizing, the 


EN 
= 


most wholesome of drinks. 
Such is Lowney's Cocoa and 
there is no other as good. 

The Lowney Cook Book 


$1.25; 421 pages, 1500 re- 
ceipts. At all booksellers. 


And So Like Mother's Breast 


weaning easy. 


( Buy of your druggist, or address 


By Willowing ег Adding New Tops. 

Oldest and best known firm in 
America Dyeing, Cleansing, and 
Curling Ostrich Feathers exclu- 
sively. Send us your Feathers, 
no matter where you may be, and 
we will advise you what can 
done with them and the cost, 
Goods returned free of charge i 
no order is given. 


Н. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 
53-0 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine |and I like it very much. 


with a Breast 


that baby will go from one to the other 
without noticing the difference. lt makes 
sily cleaned. There 
is only one Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The 

. name Hygeia is on the breast; also in the 
Gail he. Баба of the glass cell. Price by mail 3бс 


Dept.R, Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Letters from the Children 


Misses Wild Fruits and Berries. 

Merkel, Tex.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
As I have enjoyed reading letters from 
the cousins, I thought I would write. I 
am a little girl seven years of age and 
live with my mother, brothers and sis- 
ters on a farm, my papa having died 
when I was only two years old. We 
raise cotton, milomaize, kaffir corn, sor- 
ghum and some Indian corn. This is 
an open prairie country, the timber is 
mesquite, with a few cottonwoods and 
elms. There are no wild shrubs bloom- 
ing here, neither are there any wild 
fruits or berries, so you see we can't 
go berry-hunting as you in the East do. 
We have been living here only five 
years; my mama came here for my sis- 
ter's and my health, as this is a high 
and dry climate. I am now well, but 
I often long for the wild fruit and ber- 
ries'that grew near my home in central 
Texas. How many of the cousins have 
great-grandmothers living? Му great- 
grandmother lives in Coweta county, 
Georgia. She is ninety-two years of 
age. My grandmother lives in Okla- 
homa; she spent last summer with us. 
She is seventy-one years old. As my 
mother was raised in Georgia, we have 
always taken the Georgia papers. Ma- 
ma often tells us stories written by Un- 
cle Remus, and the one I like most to 
hear is *Aaron in the Wildwoods". As 
this is my first attempt, I will close. 

Heren THOMPSON. 
Route 2, Bow 38. 


Took Part in Amateur Play. 

Centre Marshfield, Mass.—Dear Un- 
cle Remus: We come here for the sum- 
mer, though we live in Newton Centre. 
My pet is a little canary. His name is 
Caroll. My sister's yets are some chick- 
ens, and my brother has a dog named 
Reuben. Last year some boys with my 
brother and myself gave a funny play. 
We blacked up as negroes and one boy 
put pillows around him and hung a 
cow-bell around his neck. Then when 
I asked him what he had the cow-bell 
around his neck for, he replied: *So's I 
wont get losted." 

I was Miss Felicia Snowdrop, and 
the boys were, namely: Sambo, Jumbo 
and Doc. The play was this: First 
Sambo came on and asked me to marry 
him. I told him: “De braves’ buck gets 
dis fair queen ob de night," and said 
for him to dress up in a sheet and 
frighten every one in the house. It went 
on and was more screamingly funny 
every moment. When it reached the 
climax we could hardly make ourselves 
heard above the laughter of the audi- 
ence. When the play was over, there 
was a dance on the grass which was 
very informal and every one enjoyed it. 
Just as every one had begun to get 
tired and hot, *Jumbo" proposed a 
swim in the river, which would be cool- 
ing to the others and wash off our 
burnt cork. So the meeting of enter- 
tainment and entertainers broke up in 
a mad rush for the bath-houses. 

Donoruv SPEARE. 


Won Magazine as School Prize. 

Bovina, Miss.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
When my school closed my teacher gave 
me your magazine for attendance prize. 
I won the scholarship medal, also. I 
am a little Mississippi girl eleven years 
of age and in the seventh grade. I 
want to tell the cousins about our 
school picnic. It was a beautiful day; 
the sun was shining brightly. АП the 
children met at the school house, re- 
cited speeches and read compositions. 
Before half-past ten we were at the 
grove, a large tract of land shaded by 
tall cedars and oaks. We found a small 
tree to hang our hats on. Then we 
played nice outdoor games and the 
boys made some grapevine swings. We 
had a fine time with them until one 
broke and then our teacher called us to 
dinner. I tell you, it was a good one! 
Afterward, we found a little creek and 
spent the rest of the evening wading in 
the cool, trickling water and gathering 
ferns and flowers. At last we donned 


[our hats and started for home. The 


sun hung a great, golden ball in the 
west, and we all agreed it had been a 
most delightful picnic; I almost know 
the cousins will think so, too. 
Lavra KLINE. 


Eric Likes to Fish and Hunt. 
Iron Mountain, Mich.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a boy fifteen years of 
age. My sister takes your magazine 
I live on a 


farm of seventy acres, about three miles 
from Iron Mountain, our nearest town. 
I like the country much better than the 
city. Every summer I have a garden of 
my own and raise vegetables. I wish 
some one would send me postals. I live 
close to a lake and go fishing often. I 
also like to go hunting. I am going to 
school and am in the eighth grade. My 
studies at school are reading, geogra- 
phy, physiology, history, grammar, civil 
government, arithmetic and orthogra- 
phy. The country where I live is quite 
hilly. Most of the forests are cut down 
and every year large forest fires occur. 
I think it is wrong to cut down all the 
forests. I live by the St. Paul Railroad, 
and also close to the Monominee river. 
I do not go to the city very often. I 
have two brothers and four sisters. 
There are quite a few flowers around 
here. Our crops are poor this year on 
account of the dry weather and the 
grasshoppers. The birds around here 
are: robin, wren, crow, sparrows, blue 
bird, blue jay, meadow lark, and brown 


thrasher. I hope I will see this letter 
in print. Eric JoHnson. 
Bow 536. 


Earned Money During Vacation. 

National Park, N. J.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I enjoy the letters on the chil- 
dren’s page of your magazine so much 
that I thought I would write one for 
the other cousins to read. I live on a 
village farm of five acres, and we raise 
many kinds of fruit and vegetables. 
For pets I have a white dog, a white 
cat, two little white pigs and some 
white chickens. My school closed two 
months ago, and I was promoted from 
the second to the fourth grade. I like 
to go to school and I like my teacher 
very much. I was very sorry when 
school closed. In the summer I made 
ten dollars and my father put it in the 
bank for me. My birthday was on the 
twentieth of July, and I was nine years 
old. I would like to receive post cards 

from the cousins. Your little friend, 
Drrwrn De Wrrr. 


Has Two Electrical Engines. 

Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I am a little boy ten 
years old, and I go to school at the 
Shelter Island union school. My teach- 
er is Miss Raymond. I am in the 
fourth grade, and we have the studies 
of geography, physiology, arithmetic, 
English and drawing. Aren't they fine 
studies? I like the principal, Mr. J. 
Warren Gibbs, and I like to go to 
school. I have two electric engines, an 
electric light, and a drill to run with 
the engines. I also have a printing 
press. My batteries, I forgot them, are 
fine. We have two dogs, Rex and Jack; 
Jack likes to go in the water, Rexie 
don’t. They play and have a good 
time; they pull bits of rag rope, and so 
forth, to pieces. I think Jack is a rab- 
bit hound. I have several *Uncle Re- 
mus" books; they are fine! And a sub- 
scription for “Uncte Remus’s Maca- 
ZINE” which is ditto. We own two fine 
cats, Taffy, the great tiger cat, and 
Carrie, the black one; poor Carrie, she 
was shot in the hind leg joint. Taffy— 
if апу one dares to hurt our Taffy !— 
we let her sleep by the steam heater. 
We raised a bed of dahlias—most beau- 
tiful flowers! There is a red one 
named for my sister Francis, a bronze 
one for mother, a bronze one for my 
brother Clarence, and a primrose one 
for Maud and one for myself. My fa- 
ther is in the coal business. As I have 
no more to say, I close. 

Р. О. Bow 196. Wire Wircox. 


Promoted to Seventh Grade. - 
Stephens, Ark.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
We have not been taking your maga- 
zine very long, but I like it very much. 
I live on a big farm down in south Ar- 


Prize Winners | 


Here are the prize-winning let- 
ter-writers for the month: 

Heren Тномрѕох, Merkel, Tex. 

Donoruvy SPEARE, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass. 

Lavra КїлхЕ, Bovina, Miss. 

Eric Jounson, Iron Mountain, 
Mich. 

DELMER De 
Park, N. J: 


Wirt, National 


kansas. I am 13 years old. We have 
lots of horses, mules and cows. We 
have one horse which I ride very often. 
When our school closed I passed into 
the seventh grade. Our family, with 
Mr. Bob Wright’s, are going down on 
a big creek fishing. We will take some 
lemons and ice and lots of good things 
to eat and camp a few days. With best 
wishes, ЕтлзЕ Dawson. 


Has Fun Gathering Eggs. 

Hoopeston, Ill.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am visiting at the home of my aunt, 
who takes your magazine. It is the 
first time I read it and I certainly do 
like to read the letters from the chil- 
dren, as well as your personal letters 
to Miss “Billy Ann” and little “Tom”, 
which I understand are your pet names 
for your own little girls. My Aunt Tess 
has almost 200 little chicks, or will have 
to-morrow, because there will be prob- 
ably fifteen more in the morning. One 
little one is a pet and it comes twice a 
day to the door for feed. We call him 
Jimmy. I am eleven years old, 4 feet 
10 inches tall, and I have jet black 
hair and gray eyes. I take fancy danc- 
ing and ball-room dancing, as well as 
music. I attend a private school, but 
at present I am not able to attend, as 
I have been ill. I like to go out to 
gather eggs for my aunt and she has 
promised to let me take home a little 
chicken. Mother laughs at the idea, as 
we live in a hotel in Chicago, and says 
I may have to keep the chick under the 
piano in our apartment. My little 
friend Dorcas has a pony and it has a 
baby colt. It is such a dear little pet 
and is named Tiny. Mama may take 
your paper for me when I go home, as 
I want it very much. With best wishes 
for you and yours, I am, yours sin- 
cerely, Janet MURPHY. 


How Pinch Lost His Life. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I will tell you about my dog. We got 
this dog when he was а puppy before 
we moved to Raleigh. А man gave 
him to Papa and we brought him with 
us. His name was Pinch; he used to 
be fond of Papa and all of us, and one 
Thanksgiving day he was walking along 
with me and some boys out in the 
street were throwing rocks at each 
other; the boy jumped out of the way 
and hit the dog in the head and knocked 
him senseless and he was suffering so 
that we had to chloroform him, and 
thus ended Pinch. 

JOSEPHINE SHIPMAN. 


Eva Likes to go to School 


Edna, Kans.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am a little girl eight years of age and 
am in the Third grade at school. I love 
to go to school. I have two pets. They 
are cats, one is black and the other 
one is gray. I have three brothers. 
My oldest brother is married and lives 
near us. His wife’s name is “Fanny”. 
I like Uncte REwvss Home MAGAZINE 
very much. My aunt gave me the pa- 
per for Christmas. I live in a small 
town. In our town there are three 
churches. My papa has a store. If 
my letter escapes the waste-basket I 
will write again. I am taking music 
lessons now. Eva HELEN ARNOLD. 


Polly Is an Accomplished Bird. 

Huntsville, Ala.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: A lady in Kansas City, Mo., 
bought a parrot for her daughters. The 
bird was very young then; could not 
speak a word. After several years the 
girls gave Polly to their cousin, Mar- 
garet Miller, for a thoroughbred Shet- 
land pony. Margarets people moved 
to North Alabama and Margaret gave 
the bird to me. She is green with the 
top of her wings trimmed in red, her 
head yellow and her tail feathers pur- 
ple, red, black, green and blue. She 
can talk a great deal, for instance, 
"Polly wants a cracker", or “Polly, 
have you had your breakfest?" When 
she wants me to give her a bath, she 
dips her head into the cup and gets it 
wet. She is a beautiful bird. Some- 
times she gets down and opens her 
door and comes out of the cage and 
then upon the porch. She will shake 
hands with me, kiss me and laughs as 
naturally as a person. When I turn 
her out, sometimes she flies away, but 
I lose no time in getting her back into 
the cage. She certainly is a lovely pet, 
and I am proud of her. ` 


TOR. 3D, 3. Susan Новвѕ. 


WRITTEN AND 
ILLUSTRATED 


HE Wot, to punish the Jay-fowl, 

: ordered that he be given to the 

Blubberingboo, and the Blubber- 

ingboo instantly swallowed the 
unfortunate Jay," excitedly remarked my 
little. girl friend, as I seated. myself and 
asked for news of the Zotwots. 

"The Zotwots were disconsolate," she 
: continued. “They felt very, very bad over 
the loss of their pet, and would not be comforted. 

“They cried, and sobbed, and moaned, and held their 
heads in their hands, in an agony of grief. The noise they 
made was almost deafening, and it soon became impossible 
for a Zotwot to hear himself cry. 

“Finally a very old Zotwot dried his eyes, rose to his 
feet and waved his hands in the air. 

“This at once attracted the others’ attention. They 
paused; peering through their tears, wonder written on their 
faces. Their curiosity quite aroused, they forgot to cry, and 
abjectly centered their interest on the aged Zotwot. He 
grasped this opportunity to shout, ‘Dry your eyes and have 
hope. All is not lost yet.’ 

“Taken by surprise, they wiped their eyes, and the old 
Zotwot continued, ‘Why grieve? Why give up hope until 
you have exhausted every means within your power to rescue 
the Jay-fowl? 
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Disguised as negro minstrels, they surrounded the Jay-fowl 


“Tts useless; we can do nothing, the Zotwots answered 
hopelessly. 

" *We can try, urged the speaker. 

‚ **Why try? they queried; ‘has not the foolish Jay been 
given to the Blubberingboo? 

“ ‘True, answered the old Zotwot, ‘he has been given to 
the Blubberingboo and the Blubberingboo has swallowed 
him; but we do not know the case to be hopeless until we 
have attempted a rescue and failed.’ 

"'Batter-cakes! shouted a discourteous Zotwot, 'sorrow 
has turned your brain.’ 

"*Not so fast, cried some cooler head, *perhaps he has a 
scheme.’ 

"'I have—I have a clever scheme, declared the aged 
Zotwot; *wouldst hear it? 

«We would, they cried in chorus. 

So he unfolded to them his scheme, but the majority 
sadly shook their heads and chanted, *Mere rot, awful bore, 
that Zot. 

"'Say not зо, cried the old Zotwot, ‘let us at least make 
one effort to save our pet. Remember, though, he has been 
swallowed by the Blubberingboo.’ 

"At these words the Zotwots all commenced to cry as if 
their hearts would break 

"'Stop it, stop it at once, screeched the aged Zotwot; 
"my scheme is a good one, though desperate. I need volun- 
teers, volunteers I must and will have. Are there any vol- 
unteers present? If not, I shall seek elsewhere.’ 

“A hush fell on the assembled Zotwots. They felt 
ashamed of themselves. Finally three bold Zotwots stepped 


to the speaker's side, and timidly admitted they were vol- 
unteers, 


“The old Zotwot warmly congratulated them and swore 
the three to secrecy. 

“Then he boastfully yelled to the assembled Zotwots, “We 
four will effect the Jay-fowl’s rescue or die in the attempt” 

“This boast was greeted with hand-clappings and groans 
by the crowd who feared-the brave Zots would never return. 

*But the aged leader went about his preparations in a 
business-like manner, arming one of the volunteers with a 
stick of peppermint candy, another with a bottle of ginger 
tea, another with a pair of shears, and himself with a needle 
and thread. 

“Then, after shaking hands all around, the four gaily 
started on their perilous mission amid admiring cheers from 
the crowd. 

“After creeping through gulleys and thorn bushes until 
they were almost worn out, the leader finally stopped his 
little band, and rehearsed each one separately until he felt 
confident they understood perfectly the work they were ex- 
pected to perform. 

“The ginger tea was then concealed in a clump of bushes 
and the place neatly marked with a bow of yellow baby 
ribbon. x 

"Then the gallant band of four cautiously advanced to 
the den of the Blubberingboo and crouched near the en- 
trance, while the volunteer with the stick of candy entered 
and said, *A-hem? The Blubberingboo snortled toward 


him, giving vent to angry sobs that fairly shook the roof. 

*Dauntlessly the volunteer bravely held his ground, and 
with great presence of mind waved the candy to and fro 
before the Blubberingboo's eyes. 

*The Blubberingboo sniffed the air, scented the candy, 
and, eyeing it greedily, blubbered piteously; but the wiley 
volunteer remembering well his instructions, held the candy 
temptingly—just out of the Blubberingboo's reach. 

*The leader, by this time confident the candy-bearer 
could successfully keep the Blubberingboo's attention fixed 
upon the stick of candy, quietly crawled into the den, fol- 
lowed by his companions. 

*At a sign from the leader, the volunteer with the shears 
deftly ripped one of the Blubberingboo's seams. The other 
quickly reached in and tenderly lifting the Jay-fowl out, 
swiftly carried him to the clump of bushes, and forced the 
ginger tea down his throat. 

*Meanwhile the leader with his needle and thread, neatly 
repaired the ripped seam. Then proudly remarked to his 
shear-bearer, ‘I fancy a tailor could not do as well.’ 

“You must have had a great deal of practice at this 
sort of thing, said the shear-bearer, admiring the work. 

* *First time I’ve ever tried it, replied the pleased leader. 
‘TIl tell you what led me to think of it— 

«Tell me some other time,’ interrupted the shear-bearer. 
*Our friend can't hold that stick of candy forever, you 
know.’ 

**Come on, then, said the leader, peevishly, as he led 
the way on all fours, and chirped three times, like a cricket. 

"The candy-bearer heard the signal and reluctantly 
threw the stick of candy to the far end of the den, and 


‘Concluded on Page 36) 
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Frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
gentle anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment, afford the purest, 
sweetest and most economical 
method of freeing the scalp of 
infants and children from minor 
eruptions, itchings and scalings 
апа of establishing permanent 
hair health. For preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin, 
from infancy to age, Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment are unsurpassed. 


New York Fall Catalog is 
now being mailed, free. 

It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 
See Catalog for Freight 
ahd Express Free Delivery 
terms throughout the U. 5. 
Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No. 28" 


M, | New York 


DON’T PAY TWO PRI 
De zx FOR STOVES & RANGES 
- - aj You Save $18.00 to 622.00 on 


Why not buy the best when 
you can buy them at such low, 
unheard-of — Prices. 
Hoosier Stoves and Ranges are 
delivered for you to use in your 
own home 30 days free before 
E A written guarantee with each stove 

y & Million Dollars, Our new 1911 improve- 
ments on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 
produced. Send postal today for free catalog. 

HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
137 State Street, Marion, Indiana 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


Inconsiderate Parents 


motherly-looking woman. “She sent for me; she is 


D T I HAVE just come from Mrs. Marvin's," said the grave, 


TAFFETA 
Petticoats 


have an assured place in the wardrobes of 
American women. They have not only taken 
the place of silk—they have achieved a popu- 
A for themselves that silk could never 
attain. 


With the appearance and feel of silk, the 
same swish and soft rustle and dainty smart- 
ness, Heatherbloom combines a durability that 
gives three times silk's wearing quality and an 
economy that enables you to purchase three 
"p iem ud Petticoats for the price of one 
of silk. 


_Heatherbloom Petticoats present a choice of 
simple designs or elaborate Parisian creations. 


These are obtainable in retail stores from $2 
upward according to details of workmanship. 


Be certain the petticoats you purchase are 
real Heatherbloom. Remember that every 
genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat bears this 
woven SILK label—white leftering on 
black ground. Look for it on waistband. 


See the label on the waistband 
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TRADE MARK 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


No petticoat is a genuine Heatherbloom, 
unless it bears the label. Insist on seeing it. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
(Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics) 
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A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Ran 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 

stoves. Sold only direct to 
omes, Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
ou—to refer to. $100,000 bank 


Oven Thermome 


ter Makes 
nd guarantee. We prepay all ,£ 
freight and give you Baking Easy 


— 30 Days 
Free Trial 


— 360 Days 
Approval Test 


CASH 
OR CREDIT 


"Write a postal for our 
‘book today—any responsi- = 
ble person can have same = 
credit as your home stores JS 
would give you—and you - EN 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer Send nametor Free Catalogue No. 342, 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


WOMAN'S CHIEF CHARM 

is a perfect complexion, such as is enjoyed by thousands 
if who usethat great beautifier — La- Cu. D 
blache. Its users are conspicuous at m 
social functions, because ''it makes - 
you look ten years younger’’ by 
preventing wrinkles, eliminating 
that shiny appearance and keep- 
ing the skin smooth and vel- 


| 


vety. 

Refuse Substitutes. They may 

be dangerous. Flesh, White. 

|| Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, 

|| druggists or by mail. 

Send 10c. for sample box. 

| BEN. LEVY CO. 

|| French Perfumers Dept. 29 

| 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Т 


invitations, Visiting Cards, and 


e 
Stamped Stationery. Elegant 
e in Goods from a beautiful Shop 
at moderate prices. Samples 


and trices upon request. 


LYCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


in much distress. Floride has come home to stay 
indefinitely. Her husband has gone—she does not 
know where. It amounts to a separation.” 

"A separation! And only two years married! It seems 
only yesterday that I was at their wedding. Such an ele- 
gant wedding it was—every bit as well appointed as the wed- 
dings in wealthy circles. The flowers, the reception, the pres- 
ents, the bride's dress—everything; and her trosseau was per- 
fect. His wedding present to her was a diamond bracelet, 
and he gave the bridesmaids lovely pearl pins. He seemed 
a fine young fellow. What in the world was the trouble 
between them?" 

“You have outlined it in the account you gave of the 
way they began—with expenditure beyond their means. The 
costly trosseau, the expensive wedding drained the purse 
of the bride's parents of the money they should have given 
her to help her in her new life. Her husband had provident 
intentions. He had saved a sum to begin housekeeping, but 
he felt compelled to be in line with the expensive wedding 
arrangements, and the costly presents he gave and the 
honeymoon journey, stopping at high-priced hotels, con- 
sumed his little fund of savings. Instead of going to house- 
keeping in a small way they went to stay at a fashionable 
boarding house. He was gone all day, at his place of busi- 
ness; she drifted into the idle, spendthrift habits of the 
other women in the boarding house, killing time by going 
to matinées and making the rounds of the shops buying 
things she did not need. He made the mistake of not be- 
ing firm with her—of not impressing on her the need of liv- 
ing within their means. Debt, through money borrowed at 
a high rate of interest, came as a consequence. Financial 
troubles—which he bore alone—sapped his health and his 
energy. He failed in his accustomed business efficiency and 
lost his position. Thus came the inevitable disclosure to his 
wife, with bitter recriminations on either side, alienation and 
parting, he going to seek employment in the West, she re- 
turning to her old home, filled with a sense of injury which 
her mistaken mother is fostering." 

*And the whole trouble could have been prevented by 
that very mother! Had she taught her daughter habits of 
frugality suited to her station, had she prepared her to be 
the helpful, sympathetic, loyal wife of a man of limited 
means, the two might be happy to-day in some modest 
apartment with furniture paid for and a comfortable sum 
in the bank. Oh, these inconsiderate parents! They have 
much to answer for!” 
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A Mad Modern Theory 

B" do you know that the parents of to-day are domi- 

nated by their children? In most cases the young 

people rule the house. Obedience to parents is out 
of date. The child must be left to his own natural in- 
stincts—aliowed to develop reason and judgment from with- 
in himself. The theory is absurd, it is criminal! Indul- 
gence is no proof of love. Love has its place in child- 
training, but it must go hand in hand with common sense. 
Obedience should be the first lesson taught. It has to be 
learned at some time of the child's life and the earlier it 
is learned the better. If not taught at home, he will learn 
it painfully outside. His school fellows on the playground, 
his teachers in the study-room, will bring him to know that 
he cannot follow his own instincts, he must consider the 
rights of others. Nature is no guide for a human being. 
By nature we are simply selfish animals. The love of self 
dominates. It is big I and little you. The animal trait 
can be subordinated only by education and training. 

The mother who really loves her child should insist on 
obedience, should exact consideration for herself and for 
the others of her household. From such consideration come 
sympathy, insight, the faculty of putting yourself in an- 
other's place—so necessary to living harmoniously in re- 
lations—particularly in the close relation of marriage. No, 
I haven’t a bit of patience with the method of child-train- 
ing that would throw the rein on the neck of the youngster 
and let him follow his own inclination. There must be 
restraint. Emerson says: 


“Build walls as high as you may, 
You cannot keep out temptations.” 


But we can at least put Temptation to the trouble of 
climbing, and before an entrance is achieved, a habit of 
resistance may be formed. 
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Aunt Sue's Way 

H, YES," said the small boy, * I know I ought to love 
mother better than anybody. I believe the Bible 

tells us so, but I just can't help liking Aunt Sue 
best—to live with. She doesn't nag a fellow. When mama 
was gone to the Springs last summer, and little auntie 
kept the house, we got along fine. She never worried us 
and told us we were the torment of her life. Aunt Sue 
made us think we were tol’r’ble good and that she liked 
to have us around. When we acted ugly, she didn't fly off 
the handle and scold. She told us about it just one time, 
off to ourselves, and showed us it wasn't manly, and she 


knew we didn't mean it—down in our hearts—and wouldn't 
do it again. Now, mama, she keeps throwing up to you 
what you've done wrong and saying she's sure we are going 
to do it again—and somehow we don't disappoint her. It's 
that old nagging. It’s like a flea was crawling over you 
where you can't get to him and every now and then 
giving you a nip." 

The small boy had it down right. The word nag is de- 
rived from the verb to gnaw, and means to keep up that 
continual petty complaining and fault finding which is 
more exasperating than a downright storm of abuse. Chil- 
dren, who are accustomed to being nagged, never obey 
promptly. They wait to hear the command repeated, with 
the usual addition that they are the worst children living. 
A child who has been taught the habit of prompt obedience 
is far happier than one who always expects that between 
the acts of nagging there may be a chance to escape alto- 
gether. The tendency to nag betrays a weak mind. А 
strong will, when allied to wisdom, either gets its way, or 
sees quickly that it cannot do this and abandons the at- 
tempt. Strong natures recognize the inevitable and yield 
to it at once. The weaker temperament keeps on crying 
over spilled milk and butting against a stone wall, for self- 
will and a strong will, obstinacy and firmness, are very 
different things, though sometimes mistakenly confounded. 
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Juliet's Transformation 

HAT is the distinguishing quality of the American 
woman—the native American—irrespective of class 
or station?” he asked of a clever woman seated near 
him at a social assemblage. She leaned her chin on her half- 
closed hand thoughtfully for half a minute, then she looked 
up and answered, “Adaptability. The average woman of 
another nation cannot so easily fit herself into a niche to 
which she is unaccustomed. An instance of this occurs to 
me. One evening at a fashionable reception I was attracted 
by the sight of a graceful figure, gowned in the perfection 
of taste, a well carried head with hair beautifully arranged. 
The lady turned her head, and I thought, ‘What a lovely 
face, but where have I seen it before? I watched her as 
she stood conversing with those about her. Once, she caught 
my eye and bowed slightly—an amused smile flitting across 
her mouth. The little group around her melted away, and 
she came toward me holding out her hand, as she said, ‘You 
do not recognize me; I was Julia Dobbs, whom you knew 
at Coquina Springs.’ Julia Dobbs! I could not conceal my 
amazement. Could this graceful, self-possessed woman be 
the awkward, backwoods girl, who had waited at the table 
of her father’s cheap boarding house at Coquian Springs? 
I had a quick mental vision of Juliet Dobbs, blushing under 
her freckles as she passed behind the boarders’ chairs pour- 
ing buttermilk into the thick glasses, or as she scudded like 
a scared partridge across the dining-room, conscious of her 
bare legs and her outgrown frock. A pathetic picture she 
was to me, knowing that she was maid of all work for a 
hard, hustling step-mother and five unruly half-brothers, 
and that she had grown up without education beyond having 
been taught to read by the mother who was dead. The 
only possible future for a girl so situated, seemed to be to 
marry some coarse, laboring man and become his house- 
hold slave. But Fate did better for Juliet. A middle-aged 
man of means and distinction came to the Florida Springs 
in search of health and fell sick at the Dobbs boarding house. 
Juliet had to wait on him during his illness and she did her 
ministering so gently that the man when restored to health 
offered her his hand and fortune. As soon as they were 
married he took her to his elegant home—in a few months, 
dress and association with her husband’s sisters had fitted 
her to take a place in society. Wonderful adaptability of 
the American girl! If Tennyson’s peasant born Lady Bur- 
leigh had possessed a share of it, she would have held up 
her head and graced the Earl’s castle instead of pining away 
and dying ‘under the burden of an honor unto which she 

was not born’.” 
@ 


Chat 


DESK piled with cards and letters from friends of 
the Open House puzzles me where to begin a little 
all-around talk. Half a dozen brief replies are here- 

with given to the question: “Do All Women Flirt?” One of 
these says: "Yes, but it doesn't really amount to anything. 
It's just a little flutter of wings before the bird allows her- 
self to be caught. Once in the marriage cage and she will 
be tame enough.” Another reply is: “She flirts in self- 
defense. Men are so insincere, she cannot believe what 
they swear to, and not wishing to play the role of ‘the maid 
forlorn' she fishes with two hooks—or more." Still another 
replies in this fashion: “She simply plays at flirtation as 
a pastime. It is the only game you give her. Allow her 
a hand in your big games—politics, finance and the like— 
and she will disdain petty ones." 

Jimmison, of Tennessee, says: “Put this question before 
your Open House: If women with their impulsiveness and 
their personal prejudices were admitted into politics 
wouldn't they make a witch’s caldron of it?". The question 
is before the House; but I would like to ask the Tennessee 
correspondent if he thinks women could cast more disturb- 
ing elements into the pot than men throw into it? Look 
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at the big national caldron at Washington—bubbling over 
with contention, personal hate and personal ambition. Look 
at the states—at your own state, Jimmison, seething all this 
year with strife, partisan and personal hate and crimina- 
tion. Look at Georgia—recently undergoing the throes of 
a gubernatorial campaign—the third of this kind in the 
space of four years. Think of that! Not time for the cal- 
dron to cool between ebullitions. "This last campaign was 
so exciting that it absorbed the men engaged in it to the 
exclusion almost of important state needs, legislation, bus- 
iness, religion, everything, but the fight in hand—the pitting 
o! two men against each other in the political ring. It was 
impossible for the legislative body to keep cool heads in 
the midst of the tumult. For this reason, no doubt a num- 
ber of good bills, introduced for the benefit of women and 
children, were thrown out or left to be discussed at a more 
convenient season. Among these was a bill to make it 
compulsory to send children to school, a bill to protect young 
girls by raising the shamefully low *age of consent", a bill 
allowing women to act as notaries and a bill calling for an 
appropriation of a few thousand dollars to provide instruc- 
tion for farmers' wives through lectures and literature re- 
lating to home science, sanitation and health—a most im- 
portant measure and one directly in line with the reform 
movements being carried on all over the country. In this 
connection we have to-day some strong opinions from a 
Mississippi suffragist who says women ask only Fair Play. 
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From Kansas comes a young wife's request to the Open 
House to be told whether husbands like to be made a fuss 
over. She says that her own husband is decidedly averse 
to it, it seems to disgust him almost—and she is afraid be- 
cause of this that he does not love her, although he is kind 
and thoughtful. Other women have told how their hus- 
bands liked being made a lot of and she quotes from a wo- 
man writer who says, *Men sure do like to be made much 
of by their wives and sweethearts, though some of them 
make believe they are indifferent. 'The average wife ac- 
companies her husband to the door every morning, if she 
has to leave the baby squalling, and she stands there for 
nearly five minutes, turning him round, picking an invisible 
thread off his coat, flicking an imaginary speck off his hat, 
giving his necktie a twist and letting him see that she sim- 
ply adores him. And he—well, he magnanimously lets her 
fuss over him, while he is lighting his cigar, after which he 
bobs down and gives her a kiss that like as not lands on 
her nose, and he is off feeling he has done his duty nobly." 
АП the same, though, that little fussing over comedy warms 
the cockles of his heart. Perhaps the husband of our 
"Young Wife" is one of those make believes who enjoys 
being fussed over, but pretends he doesn't for dignity's sake. 
But there are men—not a few—who shrink from demon- 
strations of affection and have a horror of being called pet 
names. Mr. Orton, our clever, entertaining journalist mem- 
ber, says in his latest letter to me anent the marriage of 
Muriel of the Open House and Mr. Ivy: *Don't you know 
it would be awful for a man to marry a woman who had 
absolute confidence in him, knowing how impossible it would 
be for him to deserve it, day after day, year after year. I 
almost think it would be better for a man to marry some 
one who didn't admire him greatly, for he would then have 
an opportunity of improving his standing in her estimation." 
Few men are so conscientious and so modest as to reason 
in this wise, but I have known a woman, who married a man 
She merely esteemed, because as she said, if he ceased to 
care for her, it would not break her heart as it would be 
broken if a man she really loved proved unfaithful. 
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A “Missouri Man” writing to me thinks he has discovered 
а reason why women are not eligible to important civil or 
educational positions. He says: “Such positions call for 
ripe judgment and experience and women so soon commence 
to lose their mental and bodily powers. Меп who fill high 
positions are old in years, but sound in mentality and vig- 
отойз in body. With women, the ‘decay at the top’ begins 
sooner than with men. Also, women lose their physical 
vigor earlier" Do they? Well, the facts do not bear out 
your assertions, Missouri Reader. Instances are many 
Where women past seventy, who have been doing work for 
the world half their lives, are still unflaggingly pursuing 
their vocations. Three American women, who are known 
throughout the Union for their splendid work for humanity 
—Julia Ward Howe, Belva Lockwood and Charlotte Wil- 
bour—have each passed their eightieth milestone. Mrs. 
Howe, who is over ninety, is still doing noble service with 
her pen for the uplift of her fellow beings. Charlotte Wil- 
ur, President of Sorosis and Honorary Vice President 
9f the General Federation of Women's Clubs, is eighty- 
five years old. Last summer at the Cincinnati Biennial 
made an eloquent plea for her unfortunate sisters. 
The spectacle of the grand old woman pleading for her 
young misguided sister deeply impressed the large au- 
dience, and it was declared that if the 800,000 members 
of the Federation took up the crusade against the white 
slave traffic as advocated by Mrs. Wilbour—that shameful 
blot on society would be speedily wiped out. 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood, L.L.D., who was recently instru- 
mental in having a long standing government debt of five 
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millions paid to the Cherokee Indians, has been a leading 
lawyer in Washington City for nearly forty years. For 
the past twenty-five years she has been devoting much. of 
her time to the interests of international peace. She is 
now Secretary of the International Peace Bureau in Wash- 
ington City and has held this position steadfastly since 
1891. Her brain is as quick and active as at any time in 
her career, and it was only last year that the degree of 
L.L.D. was conferred upon her, she being the only woman 
lawyer in the world upon whom this honor has been be- 
stowed. 


Say: “White Lead My House" 
not simply “Paint My House" 


HITE lead and linseed 
oil always mean paint— 
but all paint (unfortunately) 
is not white lead and oil. 
Tosay“ paint my house" 
is like ordering berrieswhen 
you want strawberries. 
You may get gooseberries. 
“White Lead my house" means 
"*paint it with pure white lead and 
linseed oil." These two materials 
make true paint, natural paint. 
Pure white lead is the only known 
white pigment, which, when mixed 
with linseed oil, will produce durable, 
non-cracking, non-chipping paint. 
Have your house *' white - leaded” 
(which means not only painted, but 
painted right). Specify*' Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ pure white lead and the 
purity of the white lead will be a 
certainty. Any tint can be secured. 
Ask the painter—he knows. 
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In Georgia, we have two distinguished old women who 
have positions as journalists which they have held for many 
years. Mrs. William Felton, seventy-five years old, widow 
of a distinguished statesman, is well known for her vigorous 
writings and lectures. During eleven years she has ably 
conducted a department in the Semi-Weekly Atlanta Jour- 
nal, and not once in all that time has she missed filling her 
allotted space in the paper twice a week. Recently she dis- 
played her ability in another line by managing a suit against 
a railroad, involving injury to her ore lands, done by remov- 
ing a side track, land for which had been donated by her 
husband. She presented her case with convincing clearness 
and won her suit. 

Mrs. William King, whose daughter was the wife of 
Henry Grady, took a position on the Weekly Atlanta Con- 
stitution twenty-five years ago, and she has held the place 
ever since, endearing herself to thousands of readers. She 
still sustains the interest of her department, though closely 
verging on four score. Dear Missouri Reader, you will have 
to look elsewhere for a reason why women should not hold 
public positions. 
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Dear Mattie Howard, you are the only person who has 
ever responded to my often expressed interest in the bene 
plant. Not only is the oily little white seed an ideal feed 
for poultry, but it is delicious to eat when parched; also 
when stirred into hot candy, or into grits or rice. Tell me 
where I can obtain some bene seed. Fineta, it is like old 
times to have you with us. Your little sketch, *Chaperon 
and Chaperoned", is so true to life, I think you must have 
snap-shot it em route. Speaking of stories, I have just read 
in manuscript “The Child of His Father", by our Margaret 
Richard. It is a story of human interest—perfect in its 
artistic simplicity and reaching to the heart's deepest depths. 

I wish heartily to welcome our new members and ex- 
press the wish that they may come every month. I would 
have enjoyed being on Lookout mountain this summer. I, 
too, have delighted in those Lookout birds. How beneficent 
are the summer outings that make us acquainted with these 
charming children of Nature. I hope American Tourist 
will continue to give us glances of his wanderings. It would 
be pleasant if he could chance to meet Mary Pettus Thomas 
of Baylor College, who is still abroad with her tourist party, 
and writes that she has seen everything—Oberammergau 
included—and has sent me dozens of beautiful postal card 
views and brief comments on places and people. 

Among the excellent contributions received just too late 
for this month is *A Question of Justice"—a disinterested 
man's views of Women's Rights; also a charming letter 
from Geraldine of, Texas. Аз the crisp breezes of autumn 
blow away the summer langor, I hope our friends will feel 
like visiting the Open House oftener. Always, they will find 
the latch string on the outside. 
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Some New Books 

HYMES OF HOME”, Burges Johnson, author of 
“Rhymes of Little Boys", calls his latest book. His 
muse begins at the beginning—the making of a home. 
The building of walls and windows and hearth—Home? 
you ask. Oh, no! The evolution of Home commences 
prior to the material building. “Home is where the heart 
is," and the heart—the cornerstone of the Home—must first 
be found. The poet sees “her” first—elusively—behind a 
“Painted Fan". Then he consults the flower oracle: “Loves 
me; loves me not”. She goes to “Paree” and returns with 
awe-inspiring airs—and gowns. Still he ventures on a 
“Valentine” and a “Nosegay”, and finally, a “Serenade”, 
which does the business—merging wooing into “Mating”. 
After the bird is in the hand, comes the nest-building—the 
joining of fragrant timbers to the ringing music of the 
hammer: the laying of the hearthstone and the building of 
the fireplace; the bit of dooryard and its first flowers, the 
“Year In and Year Out” of domestic life with its joys 
and anxieties—the vanishing of some dreams and the sweet 
realizing of others. To the Home come Children—and 
deeper tenderness and responsibilities. The Home is full of 
“Little Folks’ Talk” and laughter, frolics, pets and quaintly 
humorous child fancies—delightful as recitations for chil- 
dren. Indeed, the book—with its verses of pure sentiment, 
household affection and pleasant humor—is an epitome of 
ideal domestic life, and should be in every home. It is suit- 
able as.a holiday gift, having been brought out attractively 

by the Crowell Company. 
Edward MacDowell, the gifted American composer, 
though lying asleep on the green hillside of Peterboro, has 
still the power of a living presence through the vital qual- 


Get our ‘‘Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No, 92” 
Free. Substantial helps on painting, deco- 
ration and lawn arrangement. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 
NewYork Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


Dingee Roses| 
for the South 


^ 
ko 
For sixty-odd years the house of 
M7 Dingee has been growing Roses. 
` Charles Dingee, its founder, a sturdy 
Huguenot pioneer, is still living, 
though at 85 years no longer active in 
business. The experience and knowl- 
edge ТЕЧ in these three - score 
years is in the growing qualities of 
every Rose which is sold from the 
mammoth Din;ree establishment. 
Dingee Roses are known and grown 
in every Southern state. Many of the 
warmest friends of Charles Dingee 
have lived in the South. Thousands or 
the bestand most valued customers 
g of the house of Dingee are from 
the Southland. One of its branches 
is located in North Carolina. Little 
wonder, therefore, that Dingee 
Roses have been found so admi- 
rably adapted to the sunny South! 


©; gy Fine Roses tor 
7 7^ Fall Planting 


Many years ago we found that 

ЫЎ in most of the Southern States our 

NY friends got best results from Roses 

' when planted in the autumn. We 

have made a specialty of Roses for 

fall planting, therefore, and this 

œ year have the very best lot of plants 

j that we have ever grown, in all our 

sixty-two years’ experience. 

We want all our good friends of the 

th to know of these Roses; we 

> want the plants to make us a lot ot 

new friends; and we want you to help us 
get acquainted with these new friends, 
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Write us that you will give a 

of the Dingee Guide to rae Gulita 
and Rose Growing, for fall, 1910, to 
each of six friends who buy Roses. 
We will send you the six books—and 
one for yourself—by return mail — 
and a fine, big plant of Charles 
Dingee Roso absolutely free 
to you for your kindness. This is 
the greatest and best Rose ever of- 
fered—the crowning achievement of 
our sixty years among the Roses. 
Write today and give the names 
and addresses of your six friends. 
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ҮЙҮ The DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY 
; Box 201, WEST GROVE, РА. 

The Leading Rose Growers of A merica 
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ity of his music and the romantic, haunting personality of the man. Anything | 
concerning him is welcomed by the admirers of his work. Perhaps nothing 
has been written about him so rich in human sympathy and subtle in compre- 
hension as the book, *Edward MacDowell, His Work and Ideals", just issued 
by the Dodge Company. It was written by Elizabeth Fry Page, author of the 
delightful child's book, “Vagabond Victor". It is a keen, yet sympathetic 
study of MacDowell's peculiar and musical genius and the sources of his in- 
spiration, this study giving an interesting outline of the man as seen in his 
work. There are no useless details of his life, but we are given an entrancing 
1 | glimpse of the retreat he made for himself (and, incidentally, for a colony 
INO potion M E Газ of artists and appreciative spirits), at Peterboro, where he located his log 
ашпа. amd nowhereare trees || Cabin studio on Hill Crest—site of a “Deserted Farm", surrounded by foot- 
more loved and prized. Although || hills of the Adirondacks, whose appropriateness as the setting of artistic homes 


in far too many cases neglected and 


decaying, the majestic trees of the South || he was first to discover. A most attractive feature of Mrs. Page’s book is 
respond quickly to treatment at the hands h EF 4 £ lv " - f Mac 
Th peperit The accompanying picture || the group of original poems, each growing out of a study of one of Mac- 


shows a tree typical of the section, after эс - LS А : А 2 е 
Md o Davey inca; at Dowell's piano numbers, interpreting its meaning and clothing more definitely 


! Magnolia Villa, Savannah, Georgia. Mr. || its indicated idea. Тһе book is artistically fashioned, constituting an appro- 
А. С. Campbell, president First National iat ift 
Bank, of Natchez, Miss., writes: ''Re- priate giit. 
| ferring to work done by your company on ex 
. my Live Oaks and Magnolias, they are 
| very much improved, and we think they f | 
are good for a great many years more. 


The South's Grand Trees | 
Need the Davey Experts | 


The Davey men go South for the winter 
campaign. as tree surgery cannot be prac- | | 
ticed at the North during the rigors of | | 


winter. As soon as cold weather comes, | | 
т» ч 4 h саре um south- || Back Yards—The Bene 
ward. In the milder climate they can i "Maid. A A 
work without interruption, and, in fact,to Yes, Mrs. Bryan, it is indeed better to ornament the back yard with 
better advantage. Routes for the winter 1 { 1 fruit ti ; the to let it 3 A reeds I ad > iehtl 
campaign are now under consideration. || Plants and fruit trees than to let it grow up in weeds or be made unsigni y 
Mo s Gees Pea hee viak kind. | with trash. Of the plants that may beautify a back yard, the 'anna—which 
and where. We may be able to favor you || multiplies so rapidly and has rich foliage and tall red and yellow flowers—is 
Sab hele Ingpection witbont cost. very effective. Then, there is the hollyhock, the sunflower family, the althea, 
A booklet on tree surgery free. мег > е А е 

The DAVEY TREE EXPERT CÒ: 1 | the graceful palma christi and the crape myrtle. Of the fruits, the dwarf pear 
De dU A. Rene ne | апа the delicious fig are notable. "Vegetables may have a place—okra, egg- 
Е plant and tomato; also the bene—that ideal plant for the poultry yard. The 
bene is a handsome, tropical-looking plant and the numerous little oily white 
seeds it bears in pods are greedily eaten by chickens, and they thrive upon | 

Portable P tien , \ ] 


4 them. 'The leaves are very excellent as a cure for the summer disorders—par- 
Typewriter 


Letters from the Members 


ticularly in children. A leaf is placed in the water given them to drink. A | 
friend of mine believes that the bene leaf may be an effective cure for the 
pain of a sting. In her back yard she has vegetables and fruit trees. Going | 
out to gather some tomatoes, she was tempted by a ripe fig as she passed, 
and on reaching to gather it was vengefully stung by a wasp that had pre- 
empted the fig. Hastening back to the kitchen she asked for some salt or soda 
to relieve the pain. “Don’t you put no soda on it, Miss Maud,” advised the 
dusky kitchen queen. “You des put a pinch er snuff outen my snuff-box on 
your hand an’ it'll kill de pizen, sure." The snuff was tried and relieved the 
pain for awhile, but it returned, extending up to the shoulder, and refusing to 
yield to poultices of soda, salt, etc. She remembered the efficacy of the bene 
leaf in soothing inward irritation, so she got one of the large, soft leaves, 
dipped it into water and applied it to her hand. Soon after, she fell asleep 
and next morning the pain and soreness were gone. When she told of this at 
the breakfast table, she was laughed at and assured that the effect of a wasp 
Inthe U. 5. CA product of the Elliott-Fisher Factory). | | sting was temporary and ijo pas have passed off c qw Um she kept her faith 
in the bene, the meaning of whose name is good or well; and shortly after- 
SOLD ON APPROVAL ward, she wrote an article for a magazine about the bene plant. It Was read 

The “Bennett” Typewriter will double the efficiency and | | by a poultry raiser, who ordered a quantity of seed. 


output of anyone now doing his writing by hand. It isa prac- Alabama. MATTE HOWARD. 
tical, durable machine, with standard keyboard, and has ALL 


OF THE ESSENTIALS, also DOES ALL THE WORK . 
of a high cost machine. к Chivalry vs. Suffrage 


It is the only low priced, portable typewriter using a ribbon— А А . А 
it is as small as an efficient machine can Бе (11x 5x 2 inches— Why is Mere Man "kicking" so hard against Woman Suffrage? He, and 


weight 434 pounds in case). Simplicity makes possible its he alone, is to blame for the existence of present conditions which transform 
Е = 5 magazine endorse every | | this Natural Right into a Clamoring Necessity. In days of knighthood, when 
Шын тре prepald:to any part of the United States. it a man's heart-blood could be commanded by a woman's eyelash—in those grand 
the eere not wholly meet your requirements, aad | | old days of Vows and Swords and Courses and Patches and Gloves and Lion 
M artes will be redea” НУ Жо уок i Dens and Garters—then woman had no business with the Ballot. But in these 
Send name and address for free illustrated catalog. sad days of Decline when the one-time chivalrous Man Creature refuses to 
Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories. fight not only for his Lady’s eyelash but her food and raiment as well, she is 
RUNI inlets es cea е obliged to lay aside frills and furbelows and march forth into the Fields of 
К.Е: BENNETT PEERWRITER COMPANY, Boaz—side by side she must work with her brother Man. Are any special 
366 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. a2 : 
favors shown her on account of Sex? Rather the contrary; she is almost 
universally looked upon as ап intruder in man's sphere of action, consequently | 
conditions are often made more unfavorable for her. 'The object of the 
Genuine Swiss $ 95 Ballot is supposed to be the betterment of conditions whereby individuals 
secure Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. Sex is not considered in 
Cuckoo Clock 20. a Court of Justice; we have Universal Taxation; so why not Universal Suf- 
frage? Is the Constitution of our Republic founded upon the Sex Oppia of 
DELIVERED FREE the Romans? Since the middle of the last century, when Susan B. Anthony 
TO YOUR HOME! took up the gauntlet in defense of woman's rights, public interest in the ques- 
s, із popular clock is manufactured in tion has flared up at spasmodic intervals but never with the steady glow of 
witzerland, w rt Y . : 
Carving has reached perfection. The the present. Does any Degenerate Courtier doubt the statement made at the 
cuckoo calls every hour and half hour. » ori i is artic i advoce rere) іу ; rs 
An REM Md 6 tachen fa beginning of this article, let him advocate a reversion to the chivalrous ways 
width. Perfect movement. Remarka- of the eleventh century; let him, by hook or crook or fond Delusion, restore 
chr ae Cr ee oci mede woman to the imaginary throne from which she has been dragged by man's 
ments in Boston, and any Bostonian | | Degeneracy; let him re-establish the Homage which man was wont to deem 
nows us. You can also inquire of any кы ТА. “ж ac cnt : » : ES oi Ч 
Pank. ог Expres: СУГ teased his gracious I rivilege; let him do all these things and then the howl of the 
here. Send your check, money order || | Suffragist will subside into a murmur of adoration of Reinstated Knighthood. 
or stamps to-day, and remember back Alab Su Kn fd: 
comes yourmoneyif you are dissatisfied. abama. OULTA KNIGHTEN, 
vem toe one, oO СШ P. S.—Of course, there might remain a few of us poor knightless ones 
gues, which wi о you c. d ч 
To Dealers?! We want the boit Mire in || | Who would not be content to remain a nonety on that account, and so out of a 
every town to be ouragent. Write at once ||| sense of retaliating (or pure contrariness) might persist. 
for particulars. Our novelties will prove 
great sellers with good profit. 


F. VORENBERG & СО. That Dream-Wife 


КЕ. жишк. While reading Dubois' letter, I was in doubt as to what manner of man | 

: he was. 'Then it came to me that he is like many other men—who imagine | 
that a perfect wife is their due and fail to realize that the kind of wife a 
man gets depends largely on the kind of man who is looking for her. At 
twenty-three, I have ceased to look for perfection in man or woman, but I 
know there are plenty of good women living their lives in loneliness and dis- 
satisfaction who could make happy homes for some of these dreamers and 
perfection seekers; and no doubt (with the help of the man, if he is worthy 
of those high qualities he demands in a life-mate) might nearly reach the 
high standard he has set up. As for physical beauty, it is easy to find, and 
it does not so much matter anyway. Such exacting dreamers as Dubois is the 
reason there are so many sour old maids and crusty bachelors. I have little 
patience with old bachelors, but much respect and consideration for old maids. 
They are handicapped by conventionalities. They must take what comes or 
nothing. Narrow social custom forbids them to show their preference for 
those who do not come. JOHNNY. 

Clinton, Tenn. 


SAAC tT чите 


Si К На! . . LÀ . 
= A Young American Tourist in Madeira 
ONLY IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Boating, Golfing and 


ell Gutdoot weer; MiB dos oltlcs aad Ride (PS tne fce I had heard of the Madeira Islands as a kind of Paradise, and it was with 
travelling. eager anticipation that I looked out from the deck of our vessel, as we ap- 
e of best quality silk, hand tailored oiled silk sweat| proached the island group. There are only two of the islands that are inhab- 
walk ane e дис Гар М. еч Black, Grey and | ited or habitable—Madeira and Porto Santo. Тһе other islands are merely 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED grim black rocks rising steeply from the sea. They all belong to Portugal, 


GILBERT & CO., DECATUR, lii. having been discovered in 1492 by two Portuguese sea captains, who were 


STOPS FALLING HAIR 


No matter how light or how white your 
hair may be, Hall's Hair Renewer will 
not change its color, even to the slightest 
degree. Apply it thoroughly when your 
hair is falling out. No vexatious delays, no 
undesirable effects. The falling quickly 
ceases ; all the trouble is over. You have 
a new, healthier growth of hair— longer 
hair, thicker hair, more luxuriant hair. 
MAKES HAIR GROW 


R. P, HALL & 00, Nashua, М.Н. 


The Time Is Past 


when a series of high art talks will sell a 
piano for two or three hundred dollars more 
than it is worth. 

Less than ten years ago when you went 
to buy a piano you were led by a salesman 
intoasemi-darkened room, where he played 
low chords and talked high art, and you 
were obliged to enter into a purely com- 
mercial transaction surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of romance and with obligatos 
ringing in your ears. You werent buying 
the artistic setting, but you pazd as much 
for that as you did for the piano. 

Today with 


Cable-Nelson Pianos 


we put the art into the making and you take the art 
out of the playing. Selling is purely commercial business 
and you pay what the piano is worth. Write us today 
about the Cable-Nelson Piano and we shall send you 
information that will be worth at least $200 to you the 
moment you decide to buy. It would be foolish for 
anyone but a master of music to try to buy a piano 
without this knowledge, which we will give you free. 
Piano making is art. Piano playing is art, but piano 
selling is a purely business matter. And the knowl- 
edge of piano construction is the thing that makes it 
possible for you to decide both wisely and well. Let us 
hear from you today. 


CABLE-NELSON PIANO CO. 
406 Republic Bldg., Chicago, П. 


HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN 


to send in your order for 
a Year's Subscription to 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE? 


I YOU HAVE NOT SENT IT you are making a big 


mistake, for itis going to be the best all round Home 

Magazine published this winter, Just as it was last 

winter, and last summer and all the time. Only every 

month it gets bigger and better. Something new and 
interesting by the very best writers money can secure is 
being added all the time because we want you to feel that 
the dollar you send us is the very best paying investment 
you have. Just look through this copy and see how it is 
filled, from cover to cover, with the most interesting and in- 
structive articles for every member of the family. The 
carefully selected Stories, the Fashions, Music, Illustrations, 
Cooking Receipts, Open House, Editorials on topics of cur- 
rent interest and many other things too numerous to men- 
tion here. Just glance through it and judge for yourself. Can 
you afford to miss another single copy of this great maga- 
zine, founded by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS? Send in 
yos order to-day so that you will get the November 
nufnber. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ship-wrecked on the then wild and uninhabited islands. As 
we approached, I was struck by the beauty and gran- 
deur of the scenery. Bold-jutting precipices appear along 
the coast. Across the interior stretches a range of mountain 
peaks, along the extent of the island, thirteen miles. The 
intervening hills, which are almost as steep and lofty as 
the mountain peaks, are terraced to their tops, and each 
terrace is garlanded with vines, bearing large clusters of 
luscious grapes. Wine and sugar are the exported products 
of the island. To look at the luxuriance of the vines one 
could hardly believe that about fifty years ago all the vine- 
yards of Madeira were utterly destroyed by the fungus 
disease, called phyloxera. The natives were in despair, when 
Science, through the great Pasteur, discovered a means of 
destroying the pest. 

Our vessel went ashore at Funchal—the picturesque cap- 
ital town of Madeira, and I and a comrade set out in an 
automobile to visit the famous Monte Palace—now an aris- 
tocratic health resort on the top of the mountain. Leaving 
the motor car, we took passage in the car of an inclined 
railway and were carried up, up past vineyards and cottages 
to the top. The Monte Palace Hotel is chiefly patronized 
by rich Spanish and Portuguese grandees who sit on the 
wide verandas, smoking Turkish cigars and sipping the rich 
Maderia wine, or playing cards for high stakes. We saw 
terrace after terrace of vines purple with grapes. Arrived 
at the top, we found the Monte Palace to be a fine building 
set in the midst of extensive grounds beautified by trees, 
fountains, waterfalls and a perfect riot of brilliant tropical 
flowers. Dinner was served us with much ceremony, but to 
me the Spanish-Portuguese style of cookery is not appetiz- 
ing. After dinner, we descended from the heights by a dif- 
ferent route and а very novel style of conveyance. We went 
down a la toboggan, on a slide-way paved with smooth stones 
from the beach. Our sled was a car on rockers, which was 
guided by two natives. It was a novel sensation—that to- 
boggan ride down an entire mountain side, but it was de- 
lightful. Half-way down the two guides stopped and inti- 
mated by signs that a drink would be much appreciated. 
We gave them each a silver ten-cent piece, and they evinced 
as much grateful appreciation by grins and bows, as though 
we had presented them with a silver mine. 

The condition of the women on this lovely island reminds 
me of two lines of an old hymn: 


"Here every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile." 


In Madeira it seems that man is so vile as to turn his 
womenkind into slaves. Women here perform all the hard, 
out-door labor. They go bare-foot and carry enormous 
loads on their heads. They do not walk, they keep a dog 
trot all the time they are at work. They dress in coarse, 
native-woven materials of the most gaudy colors. Over her 
gay gown, each woman wears a coarse woolen cape of red 
or blue, with rough, yellow boots. Her head-gear is a 
funny cap of blue cloth, shaped something like a funnel with 
the pipe standing up. It is not more absurd-looking, how- 
ever, than the hats I see worn by the breezy American girls 
that are occasionally blown across my line of vision. Not- 
withstanding the way they are made slaves and drudges of, 
the women outnumber the men in Madeira by several hun- 
dreds—“survival of the fittest"—my strong-minded American 
sisters would say. From Madeira we go to the Azores. 

A SovTHERNER ABROAD. 


Only Ask Fair Play 


Mr. Scott asserts that women should be allowed to vote 
on questions regarding public schools and municipalities 
but not on matters of state; yet, he failed to tell us how he 
would allow women that privilege and „уе keep them out 
of the affairs of the nation. 

Are not Initiative and Referendum, the Tariff, Income 
Tax, Rate Bill, Coal Troubles, etc., questions that concern 
women just as much as they concern men? 

When we get the Initiative and Referendum in all. the 
States and give woman the ballot, you will see a great purify- 
ing of state government. Women have higher ideals as to 
right conditions of living, and these conditions must be 
brought about by political action. 

Should not women be allowed to help settle the tariff 
question, since, on account of the high duty upon many ar- 
ticles, wives are forced to study and plan how to make the 
husband’s hard-earned dollars go as far as possible? 

Mr. Scott says that women have never studied the science 
of government: I think the mothers of this land, particu- 
larly the mothers of large families, could give him some les- 
sons on this line. 

The average woman has quite as much time to study 
political questions as has the average man. Mrs, Bryan’s 
pen picture of the family living near her may illustrate an 
extreme case, but it is a fact that many women study ques- 
tions of state much more than do a number of men. How 
many men in the rural districts could tell for what they are 
casting their vote? They have some favorite man for whom 
to hurrah, but can they name as many as three principles 
that he represents? I should like to have asked Mr. Scott’s 
conservative why he votes, if not from a sense of duty. I 
am sure this is why every one should cast his vote—a pleas- 
ant duty, too. 

Most of us agree that woman’s sphere is at home, and 

er most important duty, the training of children. But 
what is training children? Isn't it bringing up some to 
make good citizens, and daughters to make good wives and 
mothers; yea, and good citizens as well? How is a woman 
to do this without studying political questions? When our 
women wake up to the many reform movements that vitally 
effect them and their children, you will see these movements 
pushed forward with more zeal and energy than men have 
evinced in these matters. And they are bound to awake to 
their true interests. They will not long submit to the one- 
Sidedness of living under man-made laws and paying taxes 
to support a government that denies them representation. 

Mr. Scott echoes the outcry against women leaving the 
home to work in shops, factories and offices. Often, they 
do this to save the home. Many women work outside the 
home because the man bread-winner dies, or he declines to 
marry, or when married fails to support his family. Many 
Women work in shops and offices because they enjoy the 


sense of independence it gives them to earn their own liveli- 
hood. And why should they not earn it in this way? The 
work in shops and offices is tighter and cleaner than the 
work on the farm, but who ever heard of a man objecting 
to women working on a farm? 

Women who have studied the suffragist question only 
want fair play. They have no desire to leave the home mak- 
ing, or to commit race suicide. Their wish is to insinuate 
reforms that vitally affect them and their children. "We see 
much about educating our girls to be good wives and moth- 
ers, but nothing about educating our boys to be good hus- 
bands and fathers. All the home-making isn't on one side. 
I have seen men who were a success, financially speaking, 
that were absolute failures as a husband and father. 

MisSISSIPPIAN. 


*""Slabsides" and Its Sage 


Only once have I noticed in the Uxcre Remvs’s Home 
MaGazInE any mention of John Burroughs, the famous 
naturalist—the Sage of Slabsides. Yet I know that the 
author of “Riverby” was a dear book comrade—if not a 
personal friend—of the creator of *Uncle Remus". I am 
sure the two were congenial spirits. I learned to know Mr. 
Burroughs five years ago, when I was a student at Vassar 
College. He was the idol of the Vassar girls, and his quaint 
summer home, *Slabsides", was the mecca of all their 
rambles in the autumn time—so gloriously beautiful among 
the hills and woods of the Hudson. West Park, near which 
John Burroughs's summer cabin is situated, is on the Hud- 
son across from Poughkeepsie, the seat of Vassar College. 
Little companies of college girls would often take their 
lunch and go on a pilgrimage to “Slabsides”, little minding 
the rough foot-road that led through the grounds about 
the log cabin built by the poet-naturalist himself. Every 
part of the quaint structure was fashioned by his hands; 
it is two and one-half stories high—has one large room 
and an alcove on the lower floor and two sleeping rooms 
on the floor above. 'The stone chimney with its great fire- 
place was also built by Mr. Burroughs. 'The logs that form 
the house are roughly hewn and have cracks between them 
which Mr. Burroughs has carefully *chinked". Almost the 
entire outer walls of the house are covered by a graceful, 
feathery vine, the like of which nobody has ever seen else- 
where. Mr. Burroughs calls it the giant fumitory and says 
the seed was brought by a bird from some “far countree". 
The vine hangs in festoons from the top of the veranda. 
Its stalk is nearly as large as my wrist. 

John Burroughs lives in this picturesque cabin (a per- 
fectly fit abode for the apostle of nature) all the summer 
and fall The time of the golden-rod, the yellow maple and 
the flaming sumac is his favorite season. Often we saw 
him rambling in the clearing that surrounds his home—his 
hands full of wild flowers, roots and lichens. Sometimes, 
he would come down to the fine cold spring where we ate 
our lunch and delight our souls by accepting a biscuit and 
a piece of fried chicken from our spread. 'The girls always 
had some plant, mushroom or insect to ask him about, and 
he never failed to give precise and interesting information. 
He is the soul of hospitality. The latch-string of “Slab- 
sides" hangs always on the outside. Once he told us that 
he had built *Slabsides" as his monument. It is certainly 
more artistic and expressive of individuality than any con- 
ventional shaft of marble could be; or than the cairn of 
stones which Joaquin Miller has piled near his California 
home as his monument. When the grand old man passes 
from us, doubtless, his statue will find place in the Hall of 
Fame, but I shall always think of him in connection with 
“Slabsides”—the log cabin built by his own hands. 

Nyack,' N. Y. A Vassar GinL—Erx. 


The Birds of Lookout Mountain 


The beautiful woods and picturesque masses of rock 
that cover the extensive plateau forming the summit of 
Lookout Mountain are the abode of a great number and 
variety of birds. One of the most interesting is the Wood- 
pecker. Naturalists tell us there are three hundred varie- 
ties of this bird—some having rich and parti-colored plum- 
age. The particular Woodpecker I have been observing is 
more soberly attired. He is a long, graceful bird, having 
gray and black plumage with touches of white. He is a 
very busy worker, using his long bill, (a miniature pick-ax 
in shape) to bore holes in the trunks of trees. Why he 
bores these holes has been differently explained. Undoubt- 
edly one of these tunnels forms the entrance to his nest, 
which he makes by excavating a space for it at the end of 
the hole. Then he bores into unsound trees to extract the 
worms he eats, and we are told that he bores numbers of 
holes in some particular tree and inserts in each one an 
acorn as a reserve food supply. The tree which my Look- 
out Mountain Woodpecker selected was a tall pine, over- 
looking the valley. Here he hammers away “from morn 
till eve,” only stopped by a wind or a rain storm. Yester- 
day he brought his mate. 

Another fascinating feathered denizen of Lookout is 
the Catbird—a spry little aviator with gray body, brown 
head and long, brown tail. He switches around on a limb 
or a rail, wiping his long, sharp bill and says “Scat! Scat!” 
Sometimes he utters a cry like the “meow” of a cat. Flash- 
ing through the dark green foliage like a winged flame 
is the Cardinal bird. The male has a brilliant red coat; the 
garb of the female is more sober. His cry sounds like an 
appeal: “Don’ Catch Me, Don’ Catch Me!” Of course, the 
prince of the singers is the Mocking-bird—clad in gray, he 
belies his Quaker garb by the most rapturous and riotous 
song, continuing at intervals all day and through the night 
in the breeding season. He not only perfectly imitates the 
note of every bird of the forest (and of the Canary when he 
has an opportunity to hear the caged singer) but he has an 
exquisite song of his own. He is fond of human company 
and builds his nest near the habitations of men. 

There is no bird in the American woods so original, in- 
telligent and loquacious as the Jay—and none more beauti- 
fully colored. He is a large bird with a jaunty black top- 
knot, blue wings, banded with black, and a long, blue tail 
tipped with white. He is daring and fearless; his strident 
cry, “Jay, Jay!” is expressive of energy and will. The ne- 
groes have several curious superstitions concerning the Jay. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn. Mrs. H. O. Jocy. 
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Architecture 


(Concluded from Page 24) 
home of Mobile—the girlhood home of the mother of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who, in her youth, was known as “опе of the pretty Smith girls"— 
has the usual silent windows and deck-roof, the latter being effectively castel- 
lated. Even the old Minus house, as far away from Texas as Savannah, has 
the Spanish feeling in spite of the fact that its doorway and general trim are 
strictly Georgian. j 

In New Orleans the homes of the old Creole families were, as a rule, more 
French than Spanish. Easily the most attractive feature of the French Quar- 
ter is its courtyards, and yet you may traverse its quaintly foreign streets for 
hours and days and not find one, though they are all about you. In the archi- 
tecture of the old French town European ideas were strictly observed and a 
residence was supposed to disguise itself by turning its plainest side to the 
street, thereby saving its true beauties for the more intimate life that obtained 
within its walls. 

Passing down Royal street, beyond the antique shops, beyond the old Hotel 
St. Louis, one gradually approaches the heart of what may be called the re- 
mains of the old Creole district. Here one may appear to be passing a book- 
shop or a tiny store, but in reality one is passing the house of some exclusive 
old family who rent the front shop for revenue and who peer discreetly down All 
at the passersby from above, through the blinds of the dark, shuttered West 
Indian veranda which projects over the sidewalk. The entrance to such houses 
is usually through two great oak doors that may be observed to one side of 
the shop—if you happen to be looking for them, though otherwise they would 
escape your notice entirely. From them the paint is peeling, and the old iron 
knocker is rusted with age. Once open, these doors admit you to a long, nar- 
row alleyway of flagstones, which, in turn, leads to an open court from whence 
stairs rise to balconied stories above. The staircase is usually more or less 
circular, as this form of contruction is economical of space. Sometimes the | 
flagged passageway leads you to a side staircase which rises under cover, and 
then through a door at the extreme end into the open court that winds away 
into a formal garden with set flower-beds, fountains and statuary, upon which 
a neighborhood of areas, more or less dilapidated, look down. 

Dilapidation is everywhere throughout the French Quarter. Occasionally 
it is arrested by industry, occasionally it is concealed by an enrichment of 
vines, but almost always it is adorable in the effulgent light of romance and 
tradition. Life is intense in the French Quarter. At the same time, the people 
are languid, esoteric, full of strange, inherited remembrances and aversions. 
An aristocratic old Creole family may pursue existence in its dilapidated old 
home undisturbed by the brawling life of the tavern next door. Furthermore, 
the dilapidation of the French Quarter does not appear to interfere in the 
least with the complacency and happiness of its inhabitants. Take Conti 
street, beginning at Royal, and pass Bourbon, and on in that direction, and 
you will strike a region of humble homes, some tenantless and gone to ruin, 
others inhabited by artisans of various kinds. Enter and see. The austerity 
of the plain, formal front door passed, you find yourself often in interiors 
denoting a comfortable, prosperous life. On through the hall and dining-room 
and you strike the inevitable courtyard—the true pleasure-ground of the 
householder. Here vegetation is rank. The high brick walls which cut it off 
from the neighboring courtyards are overgrown with vines. Fruit trees of 
various kinds cast shade in which tired workers rest in comfort out of the 
glare of a too insistent sun. Here, too, we find the huge cisterns—a feature 
of every New Orleans courtyard, as the yellow Mississippi water is impossible 
for cooking, drinking, or laundry work. 

The materials most used for construction in the French Quarter were brick 
and clapboards. 'The former were very often rough cast. But from the brick 
houses the plaster is falling; and from the clapboards the paint is peeling, in 
many instances never to be replaced. The interior trim of these houses is 
often extremely good and worthy of reproduction, some of the doorcasings and 
mantels being uncommonly interesting. The interior glass door is often found, 
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The Recollections of Alex H. Stephens 


(Continued from Page 21) 


run low. I may need other essentials much more, and I may not be permitted 
to have other funds sent me. 

5 P.M.—Kind and attentive Geary brought the Boston Journal. I see 
that Governor Brown (of Georgia) has been released on parole. I am glad | 
others are permitted to go at large, if I cannot be. Could I but correspond | 
with home people, how much better I should feel! "The world's justice is 
strange. While thousands who contributed all their influence to bring these 
troubles upon the country are at large, I, who did my utmost to avert them, 
am confined in a cell, cut off from communication with relatives and friends 
and deprived of comforts essential to life in my enfeebled condition. 

9 P. M.—Lieutenant W., who calls every night at this hour, informs me 
that I may, through General Dix, write letters home on private business. 

Lights have to be put out at 9:30; a tap of the drum or blast from a bugle 
is the signal. Took up my Bible— 

June 3—At “Bible”, the bugle note sounded. Му pen was instantly | 
dropped and the candle blown out. 'The book had opened at Isaiah 38. Was 
it accident? Believing all things are under the direction of the Ruler of the 
Universe, I secured consolation from this chapter. Аз has been my custom for | 
the last twenty years or more, before committing myself to sleep, I com-. 
mitted my body, soul, and spirit to His keeping, praying devoutly that His 
will *be done on earth as in Heaven". "This fact I here record mainly be- 
cause religion is a subject on which I seldom speak or write. Perhaps in this | 
I have done wrong. It has arisen from a very deep aversion to what I 
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the authorities, is about to be dispatched from the quar- 
ters of my present confinement. It goes as the embodi- 
ment of the tenderest and strongest affections of my heart 
to the dearest one to me on earth; so receive it and cherish 
it. I reached here on the 25th of May. As I passed by 
my home on Sunday the 14th, I heard that you were quite 
ill the day before at your home. This caused me great 
pain, the more from the sad reflection that it was the ever 
memorable anniversary of the death of the only surviving 
parent of our household, whose life kept our little family 
circle happily together around the paternal hearthstone; 
that never-to-be-forgotten 14th day of May, 1826— that, too, 
was on Sunday. My greatest mental disquietude, my great- 
est sufferings, have been on your account. Would to God 
I could know this day how you are, and that you are well 
again. Do write immediately. Inclose your letter to Major- 
General John A. Dix, New York, with request that it be 
forwarded to me, and I think it will be promptly done. I 
wish simply to know how you and all the dear ones are. 
This is all that is allowed. I have no communications here 
with any persons but the guard and officers in charge . 

No rudeness has been exhibited toward me, but on the con- 
trary I have received every proper courtesy and attention, 
considering my condition . . . [I left the court papers in 
the case of Barksdale and his sister which we were to settle, 
with Harry, and requested him to hand them to Judge 
Reese. See that the Judge gets them. In my table drawer, 
I left some private papers for Prof. R. M. Johnston, which 
I wish you to hand him.] God bless you and yours. Kind 
remembrance to Cosby, Carlo's family, Simpson, Lane, 
Evans, Harris, the Alfriends, and all the rest, especially 
Judge Thomas; [Linton's father-in-law] tell him I send 
my special regards to him, Sallie Baker, Henry, and their 
little ones. And last, though not least, to Dick Johnston 
and his family. Yours most affectionately, 

E. "ALEXANDER H. SrEPHENS." 

Now that I think on obstacles, perhaps insuperable, in 
the way of my letters ever reaching their destination, gloom 
comes over me. All will depend on the officers, even to get 
them to Augusta; no mail open through the Carolinas 
yet, I think; when one will be open, who can tell? If they 
reach Augusta, perhaps no mail on the Georgia Railroad, 
if on that, perhaps none to Sparta. АП is dark as to when 
I shall ever hear from home. 

Dinner: tough green beef, the cook seems to have done 
his best with it, but it was beyond his skill. If it had not 
been for my potatoes, I should have suffered for food; 
the cook boiled two for me, and on these I fared. 

5 P. M.—More low-spirited; feel as if I had had an in- 
lerview in reality with homefolks and they had left me. 
Wrote to Dr. Paterson, of Augusta. Му morning walk 
was with Lieutenant Longly. We had but little talk; I 
was too full of the idea of holding converse by letter with 
the dear ones at home. Paid 50 cents for postage stamps. 
All expenses paid up to this time, $47.98. 

June 4—Sunday again. This day four weeks ago, where 

was I? Oh, the scenes and faces then surrounding me! 
Now, nothing but these white sepulchral walls! 
. This is a strange world; it presents striking incon- 
sistences. One of the most notable is the difference be- 
tween profession and practice in religion. New England 
and the United States boast of their religious principles; 
yet in this fort the fife, the drum, the bugle, and the drill 
go on with no difference between Saturday, Sunday, or 
Monday. To the soldier there is really no Sabbath, no 
sacred day of rest and worship, in field or garrison. A num- 
ber of the bloodiest battles of the late war were fought 
on Sunday. It is claimed that this most fiendish, deadly, 
Sunday work, this mutual slaughter of men (who person- 
ally bore each other no ill-will) was the work of God to 
advance civilization and Christianity. There are not want- 
ing those, on either side, to preach such doctrines to con- 
gregations every Lord's Day. 

Again the drum-beats, and the soldiers are summoned to 
their tasks. Slavery! Liberty! What are ye? What is the 
difference between camp, factory, and cotton field? Casuists, 
moralists, statesmen, philanthropists, humanists, sage philos- 
ophers, evangelists, Christianizers, and  world-reformers, 
answer me. Orders must be obeyed. Where is room for 
discretion or for exercise of conscience to the poor soldier 
any more than to the poor negro or the poor laborer in a 
factory? The great problem of human wrong has not yet 
been solved. Perhaps the best thing that can be done by 
the wisest and the best is not to war against nature, not 
to find fault, but to take things as they are and do all 
that can be done, under circumstances as they arise, for 
the good of every fellow-being. Often more mischief and 
misery attend well-meant efforts to right apparent and 
gross wrongs by rashly uptearing old systems than would 
ensue from letting them alone. Human society is not un- 
like the human organism. However badly it may be con- 
stituted, however diseased from hereditary or other causes, 
yet, as David said of man, its great prototype, it is “won- 
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derfully" as well as *fearfully made". It has nervous fibers 
running all through its most diseased parts. The rude touch 
of a probe in the hands of a rash operator may cause deeper 
injury and more suffering to the invalid than that which 
he before endured. 

I do not mean that no effort should be made to eradi- 
cate causes of evil and wrong, but only that all such ef- 
forts should be wisely made; reason guided by justice and 
general benevolence should govern, not passion incited by 
prejudice and bent on making conditions square with some 
favorite preconceived theory. It seems a law of the human 
mind to want all things to square with its own notions. But 
squares of all sorts are artificial. They are not met with 
in phases of the natural universe. "Throughout cosmos, we 
see nothing in forms, changes, or motions approaching 
squares or direct lines. Light, heat, and electricity are 
swerved by the media through which they pass. Squaring is 
not nature's process either in the material or mental world. 
No human society or government can be wisely or safely 
built upon any one general, unalterable principle fixing 
permanent status for all its members. 

As gravitation is the general fixed law of the material 
universe, so justice should be the fundamental law of all 
political or social organizations. How society is to be con- 
stituted so that all can attain justice; that is the vexed 
question. While I confess myself unable to see how it is 
to be perfectly done, I am equally well satisfied how, in 
some particulars, it cannot be. It cannot be done, for in- 
stance, by any such dogma (not well understood by its ad- 
vocates) as that all members of society are equal, for this 
settles nothing. 

Equal in what? In age? 
feature and appearance? 
size or strength? 
or vigor? 


Facts answer, *No". In 
Facts answer, *No". In bodily 
Facts answer, *No". In mental strength 
Facts answer, *No". In moral qualities? Facts 
In acquirements or accumulations? Facts 
continue to answer, *No". In not a single one of these par- 
ticulars can any two amongst millions be found with the 
dogma of equality. In what then are all men by nature 
equal, or in what ought they to be held to be equal? Is 
the dogma utterly false and absurd, or is there in it a 
latent truth which some superficial and rash spirits, not per- 
ceiving, ignore in their misapplication, thus disgusting sin- 
cere inquirers? 

The dogmatists must admit that all men are not equal 
in any of the particulars here stated. When asked in what 
way they are equal or ought to be recognized as equal, one 
dogmatist will reply one thing and one another, hardly any 
two agreeing. This shows the vague ideas entertained on 
the subject. One will say, equal in the eye of law; another, 
in all political and social rights. Now, that all men are 
not equal in the eye of the law is apparent from the fact 
that the law properly pronounces many persons morally 
disqualified for membership in society. That all are not 
and should not be equal in political rights, is apparent from 
the fact that some must, for the time at least, govern, 
administer, and execute the law while the rest must obey. 
Between these there is no equality in political power or 
rights. The right to govern and punish is entirely political; 
it is not personal or individual. It is impossible, therefore, 
for all men to be recognized as having equal political rights. 
What is meant by social rights is too vague and uncertain 
to define. 

Now, I hold that as gravitation is the law governing the 
material universe, so justice should govern the political or 
moral. As every part of matter, an atom or a world, is 
equally impressed and influenced by gravitation, according to 
its size and density (which constitutes its own specific grav- 
ity and weight), so every human being in society, whether 
small or great, black or white, should come under the in- 
fluence of this universal law of justice. In the organiza- 
tion of society upon this principle and in the administra- 
tion of government after organization, every member should 
be perfectly equal in this; that justice should be equally 
dispensed to all according to position, merit, or demerit. 
There should be perfect equality in right to have justice 
rendered in all cases, and perfect equality in the securities 
for the enforcement of the right to have justice adminis- 
tered. All men may truly be said to be created equal in 
their rights to justice in their relations and conditions of 
life. Then comes the question: What is justice? These 
random reflections, penned in my solitude, suggest a wider 
range of thought and a greater enlargement than I can 
now enter upon. 

Society should be so organized that as a whole it should 
govern itself, not that the bare majority should govern the 
rest at will and pleasure, but that the consentient will of 
the whole mass, as nearly as possible, should be expressed 
in its laws. The object of it laws should not be the great- 
est good to the greatest number. Of all dogmas this, to 
my mind, is one of the most monstrous. The object of all 
laws should be the greatest good to the whole society, all 
its members, with injury to none. Society should never 
inflict an injury on any one of 
its members; that is, it should 
not deprive any one of its 
members of his or her natu- 
ral acquirements, or do any- 
thing calculated to oppose any 
member in the pursuit of hap- 
piness and the development 
of the highest attainable point 
of culture. 

What constitutes happi- 
ness? What constitutes vice 
and immorality? How аг 
shall subordination of certain 
elements of society, such as 
minors those non compos 
mentis, women, апай other 
classes, for a term of years, 
or other probationary trial, 
patterns, or absolutely, be deemed 
proper? These questions 
should be settled by society, 
some of them in its organiza- 
lions, by rules, founded on 
reason, looking solely to the 
best interest of all without in- 
Jury to any. (To Be Continued) 
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Tales of the Zotwots 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


when the Blubberingboo shumbled after it, 
he retreated to the bushes and joined his 
companions, who were dejectedly grouped 
about the limp form of the Jay-fowl that 
sprawled upon the ground at their feet. 

“Were we too late? he panted, seeing 
the Jay-fowl showed no signs of life. 

“The others sorrowfully nodded their 
heads. 

“ “Сап nothing be done? he whispered. 

“I fear not, the leader answered; ‘we 
have used up all the ginger tea." 

“Well, we can at least give him a de- 
cent burial, said the tea-bearer resentfully. 
‘I’m sure I used the tea sparingly.’ 

* "That's so,’ cried the one; 
we can all dress in black.’ 

“Just then a rustling of dry leaves 
startled them; but the candy-bearer 
tripped as he started to run, and be- 
fore he could scramble to his feet some- 
thing tapped his nose three or four 
times. He stared in surprise, then gave a 
whoop of joy. ‘Come back, he shouted 
to the others. ‘I believe our little pet 
still lives.’ 

“With fear and trembling they re- 
turned. ‘What makes you think so? they 
asked. 

"'Can't you see? he asked, pointing 
to the Jay-fowl’s tail, which was weakly 
tapping the ground. 

* *Yes, that part of him seems alive,’ 
the leader admitted. ‘We may save him yet? So they seated themselves to 
await further developments. ‘Their patience was soon rewarded, for the Jay- 
fowl cautiously opened one eye; but would not recognize his friends nor an- 
swer when questioned as to how he felt. 

"With sinking spirits, they lapsed into silence, then, as suddenly, bright- 
ened as the Jay-fowl raised his head, stared all around, and shrilly cried, 
"Where am I? 

“You are safe with your friends, the Zotwots assured him. 

* *Am I still swallowed by the Blubberingboo?' he asked, with a shudder. 

“You were swallowed by the Blubberingboo; but you have been rescued 
by us and are now safe, they answered. 

* *A-ha! this sounds too good to be true,' sighed the happy Jay-fowl. 

“Do you feel strong enough to be moved? Would you like to go home?’ 
asked the leader, anxiously. 

* *Yes, I think I can stand the journey, the Jay-fowl answered, with a 
winning smile. 

“Tm truly glad he's strong enough to be moved, whispered the leader. 
‘remembering we are still in great danger. We are not far from the den of 
the Blubberingboo, and should he miss the Jay-fowl we will have our work 
to do all over again, and may not be so successful the second time.’ 

"Realizing the great danger which they had forgotten for the moment, 
they tenderly lifted and hurried the Jay-fowl home, where, in the course of 
two or three hours, he was as chipper as ever, if not more so, thanks to careful 
nursing. 

*Some hours later, when the guests were all assembled, and the Jay-fowl, 
surrounded by his admiring friends, was describing the sensations of being 
Booed, he was overheard by a Slink, who informed the Wot. 

“The Wot demanded that the Jay-fowl be instantly recaptured and brought 
before him. 

“Several Slinks disguised themselves as negro minstrels, and forming a 
parade, marched round and round the place where the party was being held, 
beating drums, singing, dancing, and making such a fuss that the Zotwots 
filled the doors and windows and loudly applauded the false minstrels’ antics; 
but when they stopped to rest, the Zotwots immediately returned to their 
merry-making. 

“Then the disguised Slinks drew near the windows and told funny stories 
and cracked jokes in such loud voices that the Zotwots were once more drawn 
to the windows and entertained for some little time until all of them were 
firmly convinced the Slinks were what they pretended to be; then they were 
cordially invited to the Zotwots' party. They appeared reluctant to accept 
the invitation until urged on all sides, then, with gracious bows and comical 
smiles, they formed in line, went through a drill, and marched straight into 
the house. 

“Once inside, they quickly surrounded the unfortunate Jay-fowl, threw 
aside their disguise, placed him under arrest, and dragged him before the 
Wot, who, thinking the Jay-fowl had been sufficiently punished, congratulated 
him upon his miraculous escape, and shyly asked him, ‘Will you join me in a 
glass of sweet cider? 

«< shall feel honored, your Wotness, replied the Jay-fowl, politely, be- 
cause he feared if he offended in any way the Wot might change his mind and 
re-sentence him. 

“Those words do you great credit, said the Wot, handing the Jay a 
small glass, the contents of which he drank; at the same time declaring it the 
finest cider he had ever tasted. 

“Do you really think so? the Wot asked, much pleased. ‘I made it my- 
self, you know ? 

"'[ might have known such cider 
could be made by no one else, said the 
diplomatie Jay-fowl, with a courtly bow. 

“< will send some to your friends,’ 
said the delighted Wot; ‘I’m sure they 
will enjoy such a treat.’ 

“Yes, indeed, they will, replied the 
Jay-fowl, with another courtly bow, and 
again gracefully thanking the Wot, he 
hurried home to his friends. 

“That ends this story," said my little 
friend. *Mama said you were to stay to 
tea." 

“І shall be delighted," I replied. 
*Do you think you can tell me more of 
the Zotwots when I come again?" 

“Oh, Pm sure I can, she re- 
plied; “something is happening to 
them all the time. It keeps one busy 
keeping track of what they do.” 

“I -am certain of it,” I replied. 
Then we turned our attention to 
things that have nothing to do with 
Zotwots. 


‘now 


The Zotwot retreats 


A Slink hears the story 
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Pliancy of Angela 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


side a poetic-looking, black-haired young man, shivered with 
“apprehension. He had watched the rapt faces of Angela’s 
hearers, and seen their expressions change from surprise and 
disapproval to the absorbed, magnetized look they always 
wore when thoroughly under her spell He wondered un- 
comfortably why he had undertaken to meddle in Miss De 
L'Orrison's affairs, and just how literally these women of 
fashion would obey this new and unexpected mandate of 
their leader. His imagination led him still further afield. 


_ Не knew that in the evening of this portentous day would 


w? 
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occur Mrs. Davidson-Brown’s annual ball—an event that 


marked the very height and culmination of the social season. . 


He pictured the grotesque scene of Mrs. Brown herself, 
welcoming Mrs. Endicott-Jones, and assuring that aston- 
ished lady, with beautiful candor, that her sea-green chiffon 
was not only deplorably unbecoming, but in shockingly bad 
taste as well! Shortly afterwards, perhaps, some timid 
maiden in the flush of her first season—but Mr. Chandler 
tried to shut his mental vision upon so appalling a picture; 
the enlargement of the theme had infinite and horrid pos- 
sibilities. He wondered why Angela had taken his advice 


' with such miserable literalness! 


There was a light touch on his arm, and Angela herself, 
closely followed by the black-haired young man, who looked 
provokingly at his ease, was beside him. A misty smile 
was shining through the cloudy curtain of Miss De L’Orri- 
son's long lashes. “See,” she said, “I have come straight 
through all the crowd, and would stop to speak with none 
of them but you, for my whole soul yearns, my friend, to 
hear what you have thought of this discourse!" 

Mr. Chandler glanced apprehensively at the black-haired 
young man, and hesitated. 

Angela languidly followed the look, and appeared to 
notice the presence of the poetic one for the first time. 
*He is one of us," she said, softly, *and will understand. 
He is from—the city where I first found kindred souls, and 
we together sought a flight into that rarer ether. Не is an 
old af—ah, such a dear, dear old friend!” 

Mr. Chandler felt sure that she had started to say 
“affinity”, but had checked herself and substituted the more 
commonplace word. 

*But, ah," she persisted, *I would know if I have learned 
my lesson aright? Have I impressed upon my disciples the 
true principles of this new cult of yours?" 

Mr. Chandler groaned, and forgetful of the stranger's 
presence, his answer was wrung from him in a voice of 
agony. “Miss De L'Orrison," he said, solemnly, *I—we 
have both been mad!  To-night at Mrs. Davidson-Brown's 
ball all the members of society will be confessing their 
real opinions of each other—and to-morrow will dawn upon 
the greatest social scandal in history!” 

Next morning Mr. Chandler was out of bed at an early 


hour, after a bad night, and arrayed in bath robe and slip-* 


pers, was scowling fiercely over one of the morning papers. 

He had realized the day before that the sun of Angela's 
glory had set, and that her career was over, (a fact for 
which he held himself largely accountable) but even so he 
had not anticipated that the hundreds who had so lately 
been at her feet, would now turn and rend their favorite 
with such ferocity. The screaming headlines that covered 
the entire top of the front page, and that burned themselves 
into. Mr. Chandler’s brain, summed up the story with cruel 
brevity: 

COLOSSAL FRAUD UNCOVERED. 
FAMOUS ADVENTURESS BROUGHT TO BAY AT LAST. 
Angela De L’Orrison, Indictable on a Dozen Counts, To Be 
Prosecuted by Indignant Victims. 


Mr. Chandler found himself incapable of reading the 
story through, coherently, but here and there a phrase de- 
tached and impressed itself on his consciousness. 

Ko followers of this singularly clever and unscru- 
pulous young woman, of 
the highest social position. 
‚+. Women of society 
knock each other to their 
faces . Happy lovers 
practicing the new *doc- 
trine of candor, become 
estranged . . . Mrs. Wil- 
son De Puyster to sue 
Miss Antoinette Bronson 
for libel," etc., etc. 

Mr. Chandler crushed 
the paper into a ball, апа 
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т touring саг, owned by №. C. McPherson, of 222 
Peachtree street, attempted to slide insultingly past 
a patient mule which was meandering slowly up Broad 
Street, meditating at that very time, in all probability, upon 
the numerous indignities which have been heaped upon the 
horse and his lesser brother, the mule, since the advent of 
automobiles, says the Atlanta Constitution. But, unfortu- 
nately for the automobile, the steering gear was slightly out 
of order, and it flicked, actually touched, the body of that 
mule; and ten minutes later a broken, battered, twisted hulk 
at once was an auto was trailed ingloriously up the street 


In 


. to the garage. 


Now, the auto had not intended to offend the mule. 


| fact, it was a good little auto, whose owner at the time was 


. Carrying it to the shop to have the steering wheel repaired; 


but the mule didn't pause to cogitate on the probable rea- 


EN Sons why it happened. 
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He simply got busy and proceeded to demolish the 
: which dared to interfere with his progress. When 
"my right leg swung back in the first kick, with sev- 
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Georgia Mule Resents “Kick” of Its Rival—the Automobile 


. ings with an aggrieved air. 
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stuffing it into the overflowing waste basket, went into the 
hall to answer an insistent summons from the telephone. 
The city editor was at the other end of the wire. 

*Sorry to pull you out so early, Chandler," he apologized, 
“but there's no time to lose. I want you to interview this 
De L'Orrison woman before they arrest her. You seem 
to be on the inside track of this thing, and we may get 
a big story out of it yet." 

Mr. Chandler, exploding with wrath, almost forgot that 
he was talking to his chief. ‘“Can’t do it, Mr. Edwards," 
he said, steadying his voice with an effort; “can’t be a 
party to any further hounding of a defenseless woman." 

“Good Lord, man! has she knocked you loco?" was the 
astonished query. 

Mr. Chandler regained his self possession. 
to marry her," he said, simply. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the city editor again, 
dropped the receiver. 

Stalking back into his room with as much dignity as his 
attire permitted, Mr. Chandler administered a gentle but 
determined kick to his room-mate, who had been out all 
night on a special assignment, and having just returned, 
was dozing precariously on the edge of the sofa. 

“Get up, Tommy, I need you!” he shouted, following up 
the kick with a shake that meant business. 

“What the dickens you want?” demanded Tommy, with 
a prodigious yawn. 

Mr. Chandler, engaged in completing a hasty toilet, had 
no time to waste on preliminary explanations. “I’m going 
to marry Miss De L’Orrison,” he announced, briefly, “and 
I want you as witness.” 

Tommy was only half awake. 
marry her?” he inquired, sleepily. 

“*Sure’?” echoed Mr. Chandler, indignantly, “now, what 
do you mean by that? Of course, as we became engaged 
only last night, after the er—ball, it’s rather sudden, but 
it’s the only thing—anyway, I’m going to! That’s enough!” 

“Sure it’s enough,” returned Tommy, in a tone that, in 
a less preoccupied moment would have fired his room-mate 
with wrath. “Reckon the black-haired fellow’s her brother 
and they’ve gone after the wedding cake.” 

Mr. Chandler suddenly dropped his gloves. “What black- 
haired fellow?” he demanded with a threatening scowl. 

“The one that was with her at the station when I got 
in from Russelton,” replied Tommy, promptly. “Somebody 
said he was a constable from some place or other where she’d 
queered herself before she hit these diggin’s, but he may have 
been stringin’ us, and I was in too big a hurry to follow 
it up. Say,” he added, after an uneasy glance at his friend’s 
face; “Га have put you onto this sooner, but how the 
dickens did I know you were engaged to the lady? Oh, 
Lord !” 

Mr. Chandler paused, with his hand on the door knob. 
“You stay here, Tommy,” he said, “I don’t want you.” 

Ten minutes later the clerk at the hotel at which An- 
gela had been stopping, handed him a scented, violet-tinted 
note, and watched his face curiously while he tore it open. 

“Truest of friends,” (he read) “you have been very kind 
to one who was a stranger within your gates, and my soul 
goes out to you in gratitude! It would have been a beauti- 
ful thing to me to have devoted such gifts as I have to 
filing your life „with serenity and peace. (Mr. Chandler 
groaned aloud), but he whom you met yesterday has re- 
called to my too forgetful consciousness, the remembrance 
that his own is a prior claim. Не, too, has assisted me in 
these services for humanity for which we pay the price of 
martyrdom. The prayers of my heart follow you! ANGELA.” 

Mr. Chandler read the note a second, then a third time, 
and suddenly his brain cleared. His professional instincts, 
which had been dormant, reasserted themselves. Here in- 
deed was an exclusive story for the Telegraph. They would 
issue an extra. He would sacrifice his personal feelings, 
and give those facts with 
which no one else was fa- 
miliar. Once again he be- 
came the stoic—the mis- 
ogynist. 

Rushing to the nearest 


“Pm going 


and 


“Sure you are goin’ to 


shut himself into the first 
vacant booth, and ringing 
up the office of The Even- 
ing Telegraph, was soon 
in communication with the 
city editor. 


eral “mule-power” of indignant strength behind it, the shin- 
ing brass lamps were smashed to pieces; the second kick 
splintered the glass wind shield; but, after that the spec- 
tators could not follow “cause and effect”, because the kicks 
flew so fast that heads grew dizzy and eyes confused. 

At last, however, some brave bystanders rescued the 
automobile—or, rather, what was left of it. In one corner 
they found the driver huddled in a heap and saying his 
prayers, and trying to calculate just which kick would land 
him. After pulling him forth from the wreckage, they pro- 
ceeded to take an inventory of the damages—which were: 
One front rod bent and twisted, one wheel twisted and bro- 
ken, lamps smashed, radiator knocked in, wind shield splin- 
tered into fine bits, mud guards torn and bent, and various 
other small things put out of business. 

Off in one corner, the mule stood and watched proceed- 
Looking him over, the most 
that the casual observer could find to be the matter was one 
small little scratch on the left hind leg, and an evident in- 
ward soreness of spirit. 
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telephone pay station, he | 
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The Labor of 
Sweeping and Dusting | 


reduced to a minimum 
by the use of 


BISSELLS 


“Сусо” Ball Carpet Sweeper 


Bearing : 
A. good carpet sweeper is the 
daily necessity of every home. 
No other cleaning device can 
displace the hand propelled 
sweeper, as this handy, con- 
venient cleaner is always 
at your command; does 
the work quickly, thor- 
oughly and easily, and the tri- 
fling cost brings it within the 
reach of the masses of the people. 
Bissell’s patented features 
insure light running, no 
dust, no noise, no effort, be- 
sides preservation of carpets 
and rugs. The item of economy 
alone should appeal to every 
housewife, as one BISSELL 
will last longer than fifty 
corn brooms. 
For sale by all the best trade: 
prices $2.75 to $5.75. Write for 
booklet. 

Buy now of your dealer. 
the purchase slip WITHIN ONE 
WEEK FROM DATE OF PUR- 
CHASE, and we will send you 
GRATIS, а fine quality blesk 
leather card case with no 
printing on it. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. , 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


send us 


e е7. a $6 | 


ies 


GENTS $30 TO $60- 


EVERY WEEK 


Regular agents for Uncle Remus’s 
Home Magazine make handsome 
Ask for an outfit. All it costs 
you is three good references with your 
application. Write now for outfit and 
particulars. Address Agency Department, 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Teachers Can Qualify to Teach 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 
in One School Year 


Teaching special branches of public school work isa field 
that offers greater opportunities and larger salaries than the 
usual grade work. 

This school is devoted exclusively to the teaching of the 
following: Manual Training, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art, Drawing, Physical Training, Music. A year's course 
will qualify you. We assist our graduates to secure good pay- 
ing positions. Terms begin September 1st and January 1st. 
Dormitory in connection. Write for further information and 
new catalogue. Address THE SECRETARY. 


Thomas Normal Training School 
3015 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


salaries. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it, 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical sy .em of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilitigs for YOU. 


e 


* 
|The LANDON SCHOOL °& 1LUSTRATING 


and CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus’ s 
Home Magazine ? 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other advantages. 
Modern equipped building, unsurpassed Laboratories, Lying-In 
Asylum, Hospitals, etc., 39th Annual Session will begin October 3, 
1910. For catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M. D., Dean, Box 
B, Calvert and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT 


Whole or sparetime. We start ina n 
business selling handkerchiefs, dress At end 
e mq Big pro- 
Credit. Particulars for stamp. 
Co, , 80 Main 8t. , Brooklyn, N. X. , Dept. 24 


Weare bigmfrs. Noexperienc 
fits. Free samples. 
Freeport Mfg, ° 


Culture is the **Only Way” 
to make Big Money on Lit. 
tle Capital. One acre is 
worth $25,000, and yields 
more Revenue than a 100- 
acre farm with much less 


у . Let me show you how to increase your annual 
income $500, to $5000, and live in Ease and Comfort. Write now. 


T. Н. SUTTON, 825 Sherwood Avenue, LOUISVILLE, КҮ, 
2 Colored POST CARDS "ста 10е 


Beautiful Colored Flower Post Cards 10е 
Your name or town greetings in gold on each 
UNITED STATES ART, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


— Coc-———— НЫЧ 


bargain. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
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The butler gives an air to the service, and that is all. The Jell-O 
dessert which the charming young housekeeper makes, and the one that is 
prepared by the chef and served by the solemn butler, are as "like as two 


peas." 


There are so many easy ways to make delicious and beautiful 


JELL- 


desserts that any woman can make them without any practice at all. 


Pure, sparkling, delicious, beautiful Jell-O desserts can 
madein a minute. 
At a dime a package Jell-O is the world’s greatest 


Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Cherry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, 
Chocolate. 

At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 

"Desserts of the World," the new Recipe Book, 
splendidly illustrated in ten colors and 
gold will be sent FREE on request. Address, 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


well known household products — . 
sold by your local dealers have Ñ 
a Library-Slip in each package. ¢ 
You are using some of these 
products now—you could use 
others, get the complete 
list and commence saving | 
Library-Slips. 

The leading magazines of 
the country—a choice of | - 8 „| рек 
over 1000 books, or DUNHAMS 
your local newspaper 
can be had for 
Library-Slips. 
‘WATCH for the ROUNDSEAL 


It appeats in all advertisements 
of manufacturers who 
Library-Slips with their products. 


Z 


Send for our 
CATALOG 


"Ту Payment for Magazines and Books 
may be made with either Library 
Slips or money. 
When money is sent we will send а 
receipt which we will redeem for 
its full amount in cash when re- 
turned with Library Slips. 
A 2с stamp will bring you our big 
Catalog of products, magazine 
2 and 32. FREE LIBRAR 
LIPS. 


MAGAZINE & BOOK COMPANY 
116 West Mth. Street 
Dept. 7-L New York City 


B. PARKER 


Orange Loaf 


АрргЕ Puppine.—Beat two eggs without separating them, add one-half of 
a teacupful of sugar, one teacupful of flour in which two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder have been sifted, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt and one- 
fourth of a teacupful of milk, Mix thoroughly, add five sliced apples and turn 
into а buttered pudding dish. Bake in a moderate oven for an hour and serve 
with Italian sauce made as follows: Cream, two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
three-fourths of a teacupful of powdered sugar, two teaspoonfuls of corn 
starch, and one-half of a teacupful of boiling water. Boil for three minutes, 
then take from the stove and add the juice and grated rind of one lemon, one- 
third of a teaspoonful of salt, one-half of a teacupful of candied cherries, 
and serve. 


Orance Loar.—Boil one teacupful of rice in water until tender, then drain 
and put in the double boiler with one teacupful of milk, one-half of a tea- 
cupful of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, one teacupful of orange juice, and 
one-third of a teaspoonful of salt. Cook for fifteen or twenty minutes, take 
from the stove, add one teaspoonful of orange extract, and turn into a mold. 
When cold unmold and serve garnished with whipped cream and sliced oranges. 


GRAPE JELLY.—Soak one-half of a box of gelatine in one-half of a teacup- 
ful of cold water. Put one pint of grape juice on the stove to heat, add one 
teacupful of sugar and let come to the boiling point, then pour over the gela- 
tine and stir until it is dissolved. Add the juice of one lemon and strain into 
a mold. Remove the skins and seeds from enough Malaga grapes to measure 
one teacupful. Blanch and chop one teacupful of almonds. When the jelly 
begins to thicken stir in the fruit and nuts. When congealed serve with 
whipped cream. 


Rice AND APPLE Sovurrie.—Boil one-half of a teacupful of rice in water 
for ten minutes, then drain and place in a double boiler with one pint of milk 
and cook for thirty minutes. In the meantime pare and quarter six tart ap- 
ples, sprinkle them with sugar and steam until they are tender. То the rice 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of salt and the frothed whites of two eggs.' Heap in the center 
of the dish and place the apples around it. 


Sticep Sweer Porato Prr.—Boil three large sweet potatoes until done, peel 
and slice them while hot. Have ready one teacupful of sugar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one ounce of candied lemon shredded fine, the juice of two 
oranges, and one-half of a teacupful of cream. Line a pudding dish with rich 
pastry, first put in a layer of the potatoes, cover with sugar, bits of butter, 
and add several pieces of the candied lemon peel. Continue in this way until 
the dish is full. Then add the orange juice and cream. Cover with a thin 
crust and bake in a moderate oven. 


Сомроте or Prans.—Peel and core six large pears, sprinkle them with 
sugar and steam them until tender. Mix one-half of a teacupful of sugar 
with one teacupful of water, and boil until it spins a thread, then add 
the juice of one lemon, one-fifth of a teaspoonful of salt and five drops of 
cinnamon extract. Arrange the pears on a silver or crystal platter, pour the 
syrup over them. Fill the cavities in the pears with chopped English walnuts 
and candied cherries. "Whip one teacupful of.cream, garnish the pears with 
it and serve. 


ArPLE CnuanrorTE.—Peel and slice six large tart apples. Steam them until 
tender and press through a -sieve, add one-half of a teacupful of sugar and 
one teaspoonful of lemon extract. Cover one-half of a box of gelatine with 
one-half of a teacupful of cold water and soak for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
then stir into the hot apples. Stand the mixture on ice and stir it until it be- 
gins to thicken, then fold in a pint cf whipped cream, turn into a mold and put 
on ice until ready to serve. 


CnuoconLArE Nur Puppinc.—Beat the yolks of two eggs, add one teacupful 
of sugar, one pint of scalded milk, one teacupful of soft bread crumbs, one- 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, one teacupful of grated chocolate, one teacupful 
of chopped nuts and one tablespoonful of vanilla extract. When well blended 
fold in the frothed whites of two eggs and pour into a buttered mold. Bake 
for thirty minutes and serve with hard sauce. Hard sauce: .Cream, one table- 
spoonful of butter with one teacupful of sugar, add one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of the grated rind. Immediately 
before serving the sauce stir in the frothed white of one egg. 


Dare Wmurir.—Cook one teacupful of seeded dates in one-half of a tea- 
cupful of boiling water until tender, then press them through a sieve. Beat 
the whites of three eggs until stiff, add one-third of a teacupful of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice and one-half of a teaspoonful of salt. Carefully 
fold in the date pulp, pile on a buttered baking dish and bake thirty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Serve with a soft custard. 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of Hearts Courageous, The Castaway, etc. 


The Kingdom of Slender Swords 


"Unhackneyed and original. The Kingdom of Slen- 
der Swords is unquestionably the author's best work." 
— Indianapolis Star. 

"The man or woman who wishes to be transported 
to other scenes and to be consumed for a time in a closely 
woven plot will find here a book of the desired variety.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 

“The Kingdom of Slender Swords is far ahead of 
the author's other novels in amplitude of interest and in 
brilliant writing.’’—Chicago Journal. 


Pictures by A. B. Wenzell. $1.50 postpaid. 


_A New Novel 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


A SPLENDID STORY OF INDIA 
By I. A. R. WYLIE 


The Native Born 


or The Rajah’s People 


The WINDO 


AT THE 


WHITE CAT 


A tale of the English in India today—an India later 
than that with which Kipling and Mrs. Steele have dealt, 
but still darkly romantic, the scene of pomp and fabu- 
lous wealth, of sudden perils and volcanic uprisings, of 
the world-old mystical East in conflict with the new 
progressive West. The Native Born is one of those 
rare, absorbing novels that carry tired people to the is- 
lands of the blest. Illustrated by John Newton Howitt 
and Е. Graham Cootes. $1.50 postpaid. 


In The Window at the White Cat, Mrs. Rinehart has 
been especially generous and has provided two full-sized mys- 
teries—for the disappearance of Miss Jane is just as baffling as 
that of the State Treasurer—but as humor has also been pro- 
vided in double measure, and the ingredient of romance is not 
scanted, the result is still happily proportionate. 

This double-barreled mystery will delight the enormous 
public won to Mary Roberts Rinehart by The Circular Staircase 
and The Man in Lower Ten. Beautifully illustrated by A. I. 
Keller. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


A Great Story of the Making of an American 
By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 


The Man Higher Up 


“Тһе Man Higher Up is a novel of extraordinary 
interest, force апа power.’’—/ndianapolis News. 

“The Man Higher Up is a big vital story of Ameri- 
can politics and the making of American manhood to 
arrest the attention of all lovers of good fiction."—47- 
bany Argus. 

“The Man Higher Up leads the way as the strongest 
new book of Spring.’’—Oakland Tribune. 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. $1.50 postpaid. 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


By BRAND WHITLOCK 


Author of The 13th District, The Happy Average, Her In- 
finite Variety, The Turn of the Balance, etc. 


The Gold Brick 


The Gold Brick, by the famous Mayor of Toledo, rep- 
resents the best of the Brand. It embraces the masterful 
portraiture of The 13th District, the winning charm of The 
Happy Average, the impressive reality of The Turn of the 
Balance. 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 


Author of Happy Hawkins 


The Steering Wheel 


Mr. Wason, who set the country laughing in Happy 
Hawkins, has written a new comedy novel. It's as different 
as can be from his first book, but even more amusing. In 
fact, it's different from anything else. Never before has 
there been such a captivating, cheerful and clever combina- 


Author of Half a Chance, The Lady of the Mount, etc. 


The Social Bucaneer 


The debonair young man who figures in Mr. 
Isham’s new romance, is a sort of modern Robin 
Hood, bent on relieving the rich of their ill-got- 
ten gains and distributing the booty among the 
common people. ‘The application of this novel 
form of socialism to New York to-day involves 


Each of the stories in the collection is a capital tale of 
politics by a man who knows all the ins and outs of the great 
game. 12mo, gilt top. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


tion of love story, American business adventure and satire 
on socialism. Illustrated by Paul Meylan. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 


him in hazardous adventures. Illustrated by W. 
B. King. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of Bobby Burnit, The Early Bird, etc 


Young Wallingford 


In Wallingford, Mr. Chester has cre- 
ateda genius. Не is a marvel of ingenu- 
ity, a wizard of wily ways. He leaves no 
talents of his own tied in a napkin and 
he deftly removes the talents from his 
neighbors. Illustrated by F. R. Gruger 
and Henry Raleigh. Price, $1.50 post- 
paid. 


Admirers of Harold MacGrath will have no cause for disappointment in his 
latest romance, A Splendid Hazard. Mr. MacGrath has discovered, for our 
benefit, a new legend and a new descendant of the great Napoleon. The legend 
deals with a treasure, collected by loyal adherents, franc by franc, to free the Em- 
peror from St. Helena; the descendant, in spite of the bar sinister, dreams of using 
it to set himself upon his great grandfather’s throne. Such a theme is romantic 
enough in itself, but in addition we have a delightfully mysterious secret agent, an 
atmosphere of unlimited luxury, men of unflinching courage and irreproachable 
manners, women possessed of every charm.—Chzcago Post. 


Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher and Howard Chandler Christy. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


Author of The Day of Souls 


My Brother’s Keeper 


A great problem is.at the heart of the 
plot—the duty of America’ toward her 
new children borne to her shores in the 
great tide of immigration. In working 
out this problem a group of typical Amer- 
ican men and women become involved in 
a drama of love and hate, tense and en- 
grossing. Illustrated by Arthur William 
Brown. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Author of “Тһе Man on the Box” 
“The Lure of the Mask,” etc. 


SPLENDID 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of Tke Girl from His Town 


First Love 


By her very successful romance, The Girl 
from His Town, Marie Van Vorst established 
her eminence and won her public as a writer of 
love stories. This eminence she again reaches, 
this public she will not disappoint, with her 
new book. Like its title, it is fresh and fra- 
grant. The characters are likable people. Its 
interest is of the heart and its sure appeal is to 
the heart. Charmingly illustrated by F. Gra- 
ham Cootes. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 


&gS5$ ОМ RECEIPT OF PRICE КЁБ ЖЕ» 


The Bobbs-Merrill Business Books 


By Anna Taylor of shorthand in the Manual Training High School, Indian- 


Miss Taylor was formerly a court reporter and also a teacher 
apolis, Indiana, 


Natural Method of Shorthand Instruction 


A Complete Course in the Fundamental Principles of Shorthand with Special | 
Work in Reporting, supplying а quick and accurate styleof writing and saving both | 
tine and expense. It lessens the mental labor of the student by supplying for his 
use from the beginning forms which are employed by the finished stenographer. | 
$1.60 Postpaid. | 


В U. С. ti Mr. Curtis is Principal of the Lake City Commercial College, Lake 
y ° urtts сіу, Minnesota. 


Modern Business Arithmetic 


Rapid Calculation, Arithmetical Analysis, Fractions, Percentage and its Ap- 
plications, especially Interest, Stocks, Insurance, Averaging Accounts, Domestic 
and Foreign Exchange, Partnership, etc. In the addenda, Mensuration Powers 
and Roots. $1.60 Postpaid. 


H Mr. Kimball is connected with the Rider, Moore and Stew- 
By G. S. Kimball art Schools of Trenton, New Jersey. 


Kimball’s Business Speller 


A Course in Classified Business Words, Synonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms 
and Miscellaneous Words. 5,100 essential words, carefully selected, correctly 
spelled, properly pronounced and acceptably defined. 40 Cents Postpaid. 


> Mr. Nelson is at the head of the Nelson Business Col- 
By Richard Nelson iege, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Commercial and Counting House 
Arithmetic 


The distinguishing features of this thoroughly practical work are: The omis- 
sion of rules in all mercantile calculations; practical exercises in billing and in- 
voices; exercises in mental arithmetic; exercises for increasing speed in adding, etc. 
$1.1 0 Postpaid. 


Professor Spencer is Associate Dean of the Law 


By Edward W. Spencer School of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin., 


Modern Business Law 


Every phase of commercial life is thoroughly covered in the most practical 
way, and the work is legally accurate. Hundreds of illustrative cases, business 
forms and charts showing the usages of the different States in particular cases. 
85 Cents Postpaid. 


H Mr. Erskine was formerly Principal of the High 
By Frank M. Erskine School at Chatham, New York. 


Modern Business Correspondence 


A Practical Treatise on the Writing of Business Letters, including voluminous 
exercises in Word Study, Synonyms, Punctuation, Ad Writing, etc. Designed to 
develop the use of clear-cut, terse, but withal graceful, forceful and effective English 
business letter. 60 Cents Postpaid. 


Books by Marion Harland 


Marion Harland’s Complete Etiquette 


This is the most comprehensive, readable and valuable book of etiquette published. A 
few of the chapter titles will indicate the scope of the volume: Sending and Receiving Invita- 
tions, Letter Writing, Functions, The Home Wedding, The Church Wedding, Bachelor Hos- 
pitality, At Table, Etiquette in Sport, Etiquette at Church, The House of Mourning, Cards 
and Calls, Mistress and Maid. 519 pages. $1.00 Postpaid. 


Books by James 


The Deer-Creek 
Series Neighborly Poems 


Riley Songs of Summer | Sketches in Prose 

Riley Child-Rhymes Afterwhiles 

Riley Songs o’ Cheer Pipes o' Pan at Zekesbury 
Riley Love-Lyrics Rhymes of Childhood 
Riley Farm-Rhymes The Flying Islands of 
Riley Songs of Home new) the Night 


Each illustrated with Hoosier pic- 


Mr. Riley's Works in Sets 


The above Bound in Red Cloth, 12mo, each, $1.25 postpaid. 


Marion Harland's Complete Cook Book 


Forathird of a century Marion Harland has been the great authority on all matters per- 
taining to the household. This book is the result of her lifetime experience. It 15 complete, 
containing hundreds of receipts found in no other book. Also contains exhaustive chapters 
on every branch of housekeeping, such as Marketing, The Care of Food, The Kitchen, The 
Sick-Room, The Linen Closet, The Nursery, Table Arrangements, Afternoon Tea, Serving, 
Carving, Dinner Giving, The Chafing Dish, etc. 780 pages. $2.00 Postpaid. 


Whitcomb Riley 


The Christy-Riley 
Books 
An Old Sweetheart of 


Green Fields and 
Running Brooks 


Armazindy Mine 

A Child-World Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 
Home-Folks Home Again With Me 
Morning The Girl I Loved (new) 
His Pa’s Romance Each illustrated by Howard 


Chandler Christy. Each 8vo, 


tures by Will Vawter, except Love- 
Lyrics, which is illustrated with over 
fifty studies from life by W. B. Dyer. 
Each, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 postpaid; 
Leather, $2.00 postpaid. 


The Riley-Betts Books 


The Raggedy Man Size, 11x12 inches, new editions, Cloth Binding, 
Little Orphant Annie j| each, net $1.50 postpaid. 

While the Heart Beats Young—8vo, boxed, Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 
Riley Child Verse-— Size, 8x10 inches, $1.25 postpaid. 

The Runaway Boy-—Size, 8x10 inches, $1.25 postpaid. 


All illustrated in Color by Ethel Franklin Betts. 


Riley Roses 


The poet’s most beautiful poems about the roses of nature and human nature. 
Illustrated in full color by Howard Chandler Christy. Size, 7x9 inches, boxed, 
Cloth, $2.00 postpaid; Leather, $3.00 postpaid. 


MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


Т) THE © BOBBS-MERRILL © COMPANY | 


NEW YORK 
34 UNION SQUARE 


Riley’s Works in Sets—Greenfield Edition 


Revised and improved. Sold only in sets. “The above twelve titles, uni- 
formly bound in Green Cloth, 12mo, uncut, in oak case, $15.00 postpaid; 
Half-calf, $30.00 postpaid; Red English Leather, net, $18.00 postpaid. 


boxed, Cloth, $2.00 postpaid; 
Leather, $3.00 postpaid. 

An Old Sweetheart of Mine in 
Author’s Edition, photogravure il- 
lustrations, 4to, $5.00 postpaid. 


Mr. Riley’s Other Volumes 


Old-Fashioned Roses 
Printed on hand-made paper, and bound in blue and white cloth. 16mo, 
$1.75 postpaid. 

The Golden Year 
Selections for the year round, uniform with **Old-Fashioned Roses.” 16mo, 
$1.75 postpaid. 

Old School Day Romances 
Illustrated by Earl Stetson Crawford. Printed in color throughout. 8vo, 
boxed, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid; Leather, $2.50 postpaid. 

A Defective Santa Claus 
A Christmas poem. Illustrated by Will Vawter and C. M. Relyea. $1.10 
postpaid. s 

The Boys of the Old Glee Club 


Illustrated by Will Vawter. Decorations by Franklin Booth. ‘Tall 12mo, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
9-11 W. WASH. ST. 
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A PERFECT DRESS PATTERN 
FOR ONLY FIVE CENTS 


Heres a splendid chance to get a nmn dress pattern for a um small 
amount. Be sure to read the olfer, take a vanlage of it, and then tell your 
friends how easy it is to purchase an up-to-the-minute pattern cheap. 


You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent 
with your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two 
patterns at five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents 
with the coupon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. 
(Send coin or stamps.) 


This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the 
chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your 
coupons, if you can’t use them right away. It is money saved. 


Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these 
patterns will be found on the coupon. 


For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will ex- 
tend your time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your 
pattern selections must be sent with the subscriptions. 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pattern Department ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Plymouth Furs 


TRADE MARK 


The standard high grade furs of 
America. “Plymouth Furs” are de- 
signed by our own artists, and made 
by expert furriers from prime, lust- 
rous pelts. 


Style Book B Free on Request 


Our Style Book B shows hundreds of 
copyrighted styles of furs for Men, Women 
and Children, at prices ranging from $5 to 
$8000. When writing for the Style Book, 
mention the kind of furs that interest you, 
80 we can send definite information. 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 


Dept. B Minneapolis, Minn. 


Built on honor—of best mater- 
ials—the only range made entirely 
of Charcoal iron, that won't rust liko Steel 
and Malieable iron, that can't break. Outs 
wears three ordinary ranges. Seams rivited 
—always remain air sighs Lined with quar- 
ter inch pure asbestos board—assures depend- 
able baking heat. You save half the fuel with a 


Malleable and j 
Charcoal Iron Range 
А11 doors drop. form rigid shelves—no 
Springs. Open end ash pan—ventilated 
ash pit and ash cup prevents floor и 
from catching flre—all copper reser- You 
voir—removable—in direct contact Don't 
with flre—boils 15 gallons water Know 
in a jiffy. Best range at any Who Sells 
price—sold by dealers in the Majestic 
nearly every county in in Your Vie 
forty states. cinity, Write 
For Our FREE 


See It! Ф Book, "Range 
Comparison '* 

Be In Majestic Manf. Co. 

Your Kitchen Dept. 50 St. Louis, Mo. 


The Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most deli- 
cate China—Glassware—Silverware—in 8 to 5 
minutes, Cleanses and sterilizes dishes with 
scalding soap suds, and rinses them, com- 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 


5107—Misses' and Small Women's Dress. | 5090—Ladies’ Waist with Yoke-Facing. Six 


pletely removing all traces of food, grease, with Side of Body and Sleeves in One sizes, 32 to 42. 

etc. Hands do not touch water. Saves А ; 

labor, time, towels, breakage. All metal— and with Four-Gored Skirt. Three : : 
compact—strong—lasts a lifetime. sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. 5103—Girls’ Dress with Front Yoke and 


fF. » WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER Panel in One. Four sizes, 6 to12 years. 
"B and escape the drudgery of dish- 
' washing, as hundreds of women 
Д have. Read their letters in our 
booklet. WRITE TO-DAY. 


National Machine & Stamping Co. 
1407 Mack Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


5116—Ladies’ Eight-Gored Skirt, Closed’ at 
Left Side of Back. Six sizes, 22 to 32. | 5102—Ladies’ House Dress without Shoulder 

5124—Ladies’ Eight-Gored Skirt, Closed at Ке. Five Gored Ske 2 Si eines 
Left Side of Back. Six sizes, 22 to 32. bas 

5095—Child's Yoke Dress, Closed at Back. | ^9? Child's Dress, Closed at Back and 


k with Yoke Forming Upper Part of 
I vl 5 Ў З 
ее atten. 3 and 5. years Sleeves. Three sizes, 3 to 7 years. 


5118—Ladies' Shirt- Waist, with Body and - 
Upper Part of Sleeves in One. [Six | 5120—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt with 


sizes, 32 to 42. Flounce. Six sizes, 22 to 32. 
e Perfectly smooth, 5126—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt- Waist. Six sizes, | 5106—Ladies’ Tucked’ Shirt-Waist with 
onderful invention. Millions in use. Send for 
sample pkg., l0c. Complete pkg., assorted sizes, 32 to 42. Yoke. Six sizes, 32 to 42. 
25е., postpaid. Agenta wanted. 


Collette Mfg.Co.. Вох 113 Amsterdam.N.Y. 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 35 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 
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c Obhe 
Gardens of the World Pay Tribute 
to the Armour Toilet Soap. 


From the farthest corners of the earth; from mountain and valley, jungle and plain, some 
new and rare perfume is constantly being forwarded by our representatives. 

And in our great experimental laboratories these delicate essences are tested, tried out and 
adapted to your use. 

We take toll, too, of the best of the world's most famous garden spots. Wherever a particu- 
lar combination of earth and sun and air have produced an especially delicate flower-perfume, 
we bespeak the supply. 

Violets nestling among the sun-kissed hills of Northern Italy; lilies 
nurtured beneath the Mediterranean skies of Southern France; lavender 
clinging to the sides of the snow-capped, mighty Alps; aromatic sandalwood 
from the storied groves of India; delicate ylang-ylang from the land of the 
Rising Sun; roses from deep-set Balkan valleys—all these and many more, 
yield up their best at our demand. 

Try today any or all of the following products. · А single trial will be 
enough to convince you. You can get them at all good dealers. 

Dealers all over the country are displaying these products in their win- 
dows. Тһе windows are decorated to resemble this advertisement, in gen- 
eral appearance. Look for, and buy at those stores. 


Sylvan Soap Supertar 


represents the perfection of modern has been aptly termed “The best 
toilet-soap production. It is scien- friend of the hair." 


tifically prepared and chemically For a Supertar shampoo stimu- 
pure, lates, while thor- Numa SE ATL. 
oughly cleansing ү, $ " 


It cleanses perfectly, yet with so the scalp. Itisa = ju " 
gentle a touch that the most tender n to E x 
skin is soothed. And it leaves the 2C Similar anec- 


è d А А tions which de- VESSELS. 
skin softened, vitalized—glowing with stroy the hair. And it leaves the hair 


the bloom of health. soft, fluffy, lustrous, “live.” 


Delicate, distinctive perfumes lend Supertar lathers instantly — rich 
and snowy white—in hard or soft 


to Sylvan the last touch of desirabil- Wie And it affords an ideal ав: 
ity. You may choose from six of sage. 


these — heliotrope, carnation, violet, Pressed, thoroughly seasoned and 

lilac, sandalwood and rose. free from excess moisture, it long 

i outlasts ordinary shampoo soaps, of 

Yet, though the most dainty which a large part wastes away with 
woman could demand no more, the each day's use. 


price is but 10с the cake at your Let your hair have the delight of 
dealer's. a perfect shampoo. 


Transparosa 


is a clear, transparent soap, every glint of light in whose amber depths sends 
back a message of purity to the skin. 


It is perfumed with a wonderfully delicate yet lasting 
attar of roses, which it took thousands of tests to perfect. 


Sylvan Toilet Talcum Powder 


is of exceptionally high quality, and light as thistledown. 

It is borated and antiseptic, and most 
beneficial in cases of chafed, irritated 
skin, sunburn, prickly heat or chapped 
hands. It affords a delightful aftermath 
to a shave or a bath, and is invisible on 
application. 

No other powder has ever approached it 
in delicacy of fragrance. There are five 
odors—violet, carnation, lilac, heliotrope 
and sandalwood. Itis sold by all druggists. 


Try one, or better still, try all of these arti- 
cles. Each is its own best advocate. And 
we are content to abide by your judgment. 


Made by 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 


Department of Toilet Soaps 
(72) Chicago 


TRL USTSARSSNEE NESTE ITISIEEADEEEERARERERESRLADESES EE AE NIERAS ESS КИЗ МУЗ 
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Guard well 
your teeth, 
qo for they are. 
hac nme. da la guardians of — 
Dave oot ee your health. 


OOTH- brah drill is as needful as any | 
gymnastic exercise for the preservation 
of health.” | 


Says Dr. Richard Grady, the mentist E the Annapolis Naval Academy. ` 


Sound teeth and healthy gums afe an admitted safeguard | 
against disease. Тһе regular use of | 


COLGOTE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM | 


TRACE MA 


will not ш; improve your appearance but also your health. 


CLEANS—PRESERV ES—POLISHES 
Deliciously and Antiseptically 


Colgate": s is different from other dentifrices because of its double 
efficiency. Itis not only germicidal—destroying the decay-germs, but it has also” 
exceptionally lasting antiseptic qualities, keeping the mouth in that sweet, clean, non- | 
acid condition that counteracts germ-growth. 


Your Children Have What You Lacked. 


It is a treat, not a task for the children to brush their teeth with this pleasant tasting dentifrice—delicious without the 
presence of sugar, an efficient cleanser without ‘ *grit" and all that is beneficial without any injurious effect. 


Schools all over the country are giving attention to Dental Hygiene, and educators realize that a good dentifrice of pleasant 
taste is necessary to enlist the co-operation of the children in the regular care of the teet 


You too should join the movement for Good Teeth—Good Health. 


42 inches of Cream in Trial Tube Sent for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806. Dept. 26, 55 John St, New York. M a | 
| 4 on тне / Ч 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. | NU | M | 


Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 


